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FORREST F. DRYDEN, 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Total Resources Dec. 31, 


1920, over: $8,742,060.93 
insurance issued during 1920, over $31, 433, "676, 00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1920, over $91, 408, 227,00 





The Pan-American Way 


In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, 
the Pan-American does not seek to employ agents of other 
companies, but by interesting men of ree a character 
and clean record, instructing them by correspondence, and as- 
sisting them in the active co-operation of specially trained men, 
it as built up a field organization that is prosperous and con- 
tente 

What these agents are doing, you can do, if you have the 
Will—the Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. Simmons, Vice=President and General 
“Manager, New Orleans, La. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE! 























The Reliance Life prides itself on always being strictly “up-to-the- 
minute.” 





























From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the 
field of life insurance. 








Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THE 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 










































































In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 








A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you 
‘the something different” to talk to your prospects. 





It will stand the,test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 
Timejhas proved that. 




















AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 

















How about a connection? 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


A i 
Clos al yoall es alle En. 
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American Life Convention Meets 
Harry R. Cunningham Elected to Head Body—Record Attendance 


ARRY R. CUNNINGHAM, vice-president 
of the Montana Life Insurance Company 
of Helena, Montana, and one of the most 
popular members of the organization, was 
elected president of the American Life 
Convention at the closing session of the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention at the Claypool Hotel, 

Indianapolis, last week. Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice-president 
and actuary of the Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., retiring 
president of the Convention, was elected a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, to which E. G. Simmons, vice-president of 
the Pan American, New Orleans, La., Guilford A. Deitch, 
general counsel of the Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, and 
Lee ]. Dougherty, secretary and general manager of the Guar- 
anty Life, Davenport, Ia., were all re-elected. 

The first regular meeting of the American Life Convention 
was called to order promptly at 10:30 by President Charles G. 
Taylor, who introduced Mayor Charles W. Jewett of Indian- 
apolis, the first speaker on the program. Mr. Jewett extended 
a hearty welcome to the convention, declaring that he heard 
that the second meeting of the organization had been held in 
Indianapolis fourteen years ago and hoped that it would not 
wait another fourteen years before meeting in Indianapolis 
again. “The life insurance business has done more for the 
public than any other business,’ Mayor Jewett told his audi- 
ence, and he recalled the splendid way in which life insurance 
companies saved the situation during the influenza epidemic 
of two years ago. 


Following Mayor Jewett, Charles G. Taylor made his presi- 


dential address, and then called upon T. W. Blackburn, sec- 
retary and counsel of the American Life Convention, to read 
the report covering the past year. 

Mr. Blackburn stated that there had been great activity in 
his office, due to the fact that forty-five legislatures have been 
in regular session and several have had special sessions. Mr. 
Blackburn reported that the standard amortization bill was 
passed in Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, West Virginia and Wy- 
oming. 

Since the last annual meeting, Mr. Blackburn said, the fol- 
lowing companies have joined the American Life Convention: 
American Life Reinsurance Co., Dallas, Texas; Reinsurance 
Life Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Gulf Coast Life Insurance Co., 
Gulfport, Miss.; National Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Standard Life Insurance Co., Decatur, IIl.; 
Provident Life and Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Joun L. Suurr SPeaKs 

An appeal to the members of the American Life Convention 
to lend their support to the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was made by President John L. Shuff, who was at- 
tending the convention. Mr. Shuff said that he hoped that 
every member of the American Life Convention has come to 
realize the benefits to be derived by having his agency force be- 
come members of such an organization. He warned of the 
policy of certain companies which have been seeking bank 
agencies, declaring that the system of bank agencies is a boom- 
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erang that will undermine the company’s agency 
system. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, formerly a presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, made a forceful address, in which 
he predicted that the insurance men he was ad- 
dressing will be amazed at the progress that 
will have been made in underwriting in the next 
decade. He discussed policy loans and called 
attention to the fact that when an insured makes 
a loan on his policy he continues to pay the 
same premium although the amount of insur- 
ance is greatly reduced. This is unfair, Mr. 
Edwards thinks, and declared that he hoped 
some day to see companies readjust the pre- 
mium when a loan has been in force for several 
years. 

The convention was attended by Henry Moir, 
of the Home Insurance Company of New York, 
and C, I. Moore, representing the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. 


ARTHUR HUNTER’S PAPER 


Thursday session was given up to the reading 
of a number of papers, including a very inter- 
esting discussion on the disability clause by 
Arthur Hunter, chief actuary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company of New York. Mr. 
Hunter, in his paper, said that the most diffi- 
cult question with which the companies have 
to deal is what constitutes permanent total dis- 
ability. Two large companies declare that 
disability that lasts over three months shall be 
counted permanent. Companies in general are 
taking a liberal view of the subject. Three- 
fourths of the claims listed by the New York 
Life arise from tuberculosis, insanity, paresis, 
paralysis and accident. Tuberculosis runs with 
various companies from 30 to 45. The New 
York Life passes favorably on a tuberculosis 
case when a man gives up work, is under treat- 
ment and is not able to carry on his occupa- 
tion. In case of tuberculosis 27 per cent of 
the cases die in the first year following approva! 
of disability and 13 recover. In the second year 
2t die and 12 recover. In the third ‘year 15 
die and 11 per cent recover. Some 51 per cent 
of the tuburculosis claims arise under age 30; 
33 per cent from ages 30.to 39, and 16 per cent 
ever age 40. 

So far as insanity and paresis are con- 
cerned the New York Life dates the disability 
back to the time of commitment to any asylum 
or the date when the assured was not able to 
work. In cases of dementia pracox, 4 per cent 
die during the first year of disability and 7 per 
cent recover; in the second year 4 per cent die 
and 6 per cent recover; in the third year 3 per 
cent die. In other forms of insanity 12 per 
cent die the first year and 23 per cent recover; 
in the second year 11 die and 12 per cent re- 
cover; in the third year 7 per cent die and 12 
per cent recover. In paresis 38 per cent die the 
first year; 41 per cent the second, and 44 per 
cent the third. 

When it comes to paralysis, Mr. Hunter said, 
it is sometimes difficult to adjudicate a case 
where a man has suffered paralysis of the legs. 

Mr. Hunter said that the practice of the New 
York Life in dating back benefits is to grant 


disability benefits from the date of total per- 
manent disability, provided such date can be 
definitely determined and provided the dis- 
ability of the assured at that date is established. 
If it cannot be established then the committee 
decides on the date. 

In some cases the assured has lapsed his pol- 
icy during total permanent disability. He may 
be in a sanitarium and did not receive the pre- 
mium notice or was too ill to pay attention to it. 
In a number of cases the company did not 
know of the cuircmstances until the assured 
applied for reinstatement. The practice of the 
New York Life is to reinstate the policy within 
a reasonable time without rgerence to the in- 
sured’s condition of health and to grant dis- 
ability benefits, provided satisfactory proof is 
furnished that total permanent disability oc- 





H, R. CUNNINGHAM 


President, The Montana Life Insurance 
Company 


President, The American Life Convention 


curred before the policy lapsed. Sometimes 
the matter is not brought to the attention of the 
company until after the death of the policy- 
holder. The New York Life restores the policy 
if conclusive proof is submitted of total per- 
manent disability existing before the policy was 
allowed to lapse. 

Committee reports on the uniform medica! 
and application blanks, of which committee Dr. 
Henry Wireman Cook is chairman, and the 
special committee on taxation, of which Sidney 
A. Foster is chairman, were read and sent to 
the executive committee for action. 


Henry Morr on Procram 

Henry Moir, of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, who attended the conven- 
tion with C. L, Moore of San Francisco as 
representative of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, made a short talk on the 
subject of co-operation between the two organ- 
izations in the common aim of educating the 
American public to the true value of life in- 
suranice. 

Mr. Moore also addressed the convention, 
and talked chiefly on the subject of advertising 
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RETALIATORY LAWS 
Grew Out of Desire for Uniformity 
SPIRIT OF THEM WRONG 





Certain Features Rather Necessary and Not 
Likely to Be Changed Under Present 
System of Government 

I‘'rancis V. Keesling, vice-president and coun- 
sel of the West Coast Life Insurance Com- 
pany, spoke before the American Life Conven- 
tion last week on the subject of reciprocal and 
retaliatory laws. 

Mr. Keesling took the position that such 
laws, strongest in thé East, are entirely with- 
out ethical foundation and have enormously 
increased the difficulties under which life in- 
surance companies labor. His talk 
part, as follows: 


was, in 


Ultimate analysis will disclose that reciprocal an! 
retaliatory laws grow out of the desire for promotion 
of uniformity and enforcement of reasonable regula- 
tion. 

Viewed from a practical standpoint, they are quite 
likely to continue so long as the present dual system 
of government, it may be called, will continue. 

The ordinary conception of a retaliatory law 
one which imposes on insurance companies from an- 
other State the requirement of making deposits for 
like purposes, and to pay taxes, fines, penalties, license 
fees, etc., in an amount equal to the amount of such 
charges imposed, or that might be imposed, by the 
laws of such other State upon companies of the State 
so-called reciprocal law. 


is of 


enacting the retaliatory or 

There are other statutes much more comprehensive. 
These include imposition of reciprocal ‘obligations’ 
and ‘“‘prohibitions.”’ 

Ethically, the spirit) of retaliation is wrong. Yet, 
viewing it from this standpoint, one must take into 
consideration degrees of retaliation. If a human be 
ing takes the life of another human being the State 
retaliates, in a measure, by taking the life of the 
murderer. To define such an action on the part of the 
State as retaliation, however, is stretching its scope 
Such seems to be the case with these so-called re- 
taliatory laws. It is true that the courts in endeavor 
ing to determine how the statute should be construed 
have held that, notwithstanding the claim that they 
were intended to be reciprocal in character, “a little 
reflection will, we think, show that it is not of this 
nature, but, on the other hand, retaliatory, and should, 
therefore, be strictly construed.” 








through the medium of the daily newspapers 
In the opinion of Mr. Moore education is cot- 
fined too much to the insurance fraternity and 
the public are neglected. Mr. Moore said he 
hoped that some day soon there would be cot- 
certed action by the companies to reach the 
public through advertising. Such action, I° 
said, should be carried out by the two great life 
insurance company organizations, such as the 
American Life Convention and the Associat:on 
of Life Insurance Presidents. The insurance 
Mr. Moore concluded, is the most 
poorly advertised of all business. Mr. Moort 
told his listeners that he hoped that the com 
vention next year would select Los Angeles #% 


business, 


its meeting place. 

At the final meeting of the executive colt 
mittee no decision was arrived at as to wher 
the next meeting will be held, and the questi 
has been postponed until the next executive com 
mittee meeting in March. Des Moines, Wash 
ington, or New Orleans are the towns generally 
favored, it is understood. 
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CONCERNING REORGANIZATIONS 

) a casual observer, the number of 

organizations in the casualty insur- 
ance business is truly remarkable. Of 
course, the casualty business is divided 
into many branches, but this seems to be 
no good reason for a separate organiza- 
tion to govern each one, together with 
several major organizations, each exer- 
cising a partial control over the smaller 
ones. In this connection the reorganiza- 
tion of the National Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau seems likely to 
bring about a much more orderly state 
of affairs. The Bureau has for some 
time been the ranking organization in the 
casualty field, but it, nevertheless, has 
not been able to exercise the control of 
the business which is necessary to a 
proper co-ordination of ali interests. 
Formerly the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters oc- 
cupied the leading position, and for a 
time was a very pronounced power 
among the underwriters. Evidences of 
its decline have been apparent for sev- 
eral years, and this year its officers have 
admitted that unless a new field of ser- 
Vice is found for it there can be no fur- 
ther use of holding together this organi- 
zation. There are, of course, many ser- 
Vices necessary to the well-being of all 
casualty insurance companies which are 
better performed through a central 


agency than through the individual ef- 
torts of the companies themselves. At 
least a part of the advantages of such a 
central agency are lost sight of, at the 
Present time, by reason of the number of 
organizations which are now performing 


these services. The only saving which 
can be effected in any of these cases is 
an overhead, and it must be evident that 
the opening of several bureau offices does 
not tend to the greatest possible reduc- 
tion of such overhead. It is now pro- 
posed to greatly enlarge the scope of the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Ser- 
vice Bureau and, in fact, at a meeting 
last week a constitution providing for 
such enlargement was adopted. The com- 
plete plan has not yet been announced, 
as committees are still working upon 
some of the details. It shows promise, 
however, of being broad enough in scope 
to bring together a great many at present 
conflicting interests. Such a broad or- 
ganization is furthermore bound to have 
greater power and thus be able to more 
strictly enforce upon its members the 
rulings which it may make. This latter 
feature is important, as can be shown by 
a study of the minutes of a number of 
the branch associations of the business. 
We have in organization 
which, during the past six months, has 
several times been on the verge of break- 
up because of its inability to enforce its 
Casualty underwriters have 
never seemed to regard their organiza- 
with the same seriousness with 
which like organizations in other 
branches of the business are regarded by 
their members. A centralized body, such 
as the reorganized bureau promises to 
be, may, at least, have sufficient ascend- 
ency to force the recalcitrant underwrit- 


mind one 


rulings. 


tions 


ers into line. 





O subject could have been more 

timely or of more interest than that 
of the reinstatement of lapsed policies 
which came up for discussion several 
times at the meeting of the Legal Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention. 
Every company official knows that lapsa- 
tion is a natural result of hard times, 
and he is aware that when a better situa- 
tion prevails there comes up the question 
of reinstatement. Naturally, a company 
is ever eager to get back a good risk on 
its books, but judiciousness must be ob- 
served in placing these policies in force, 
for often a man who wants to reinstate 
his policy is no longer insurable. Some 
companies, it seems, are so anxious to 
get back on their books a lapsed policy 
that they do not go to the trouble of 


5 


having the applicant examined fer rein- 
statement, but merely sign a slip to the 
effect that he is in good health, and let it 
go. The question arises then of fraud. 
Supposing the man was not all right 
and becomes a claim shortly after the re- 
instated policy has been issued, what can 
the company do? The period of con- 
testability having expired, the companies 
can hope for no redress, the claim must 
be paid despite the fact that the policy 
was issued on a fraudulent misstatement. 
Therefore, companies, while they may be 
eager to get back the business on their 
books, will do well to let their medical 
department examine the risk, as in the 
case of the first application, so that a 
man’s health can be determined and the 
policy reissued only if he is still an in- 
surable risk. At the meeting of the legal 
section many cases were discussed where 
companies had attempted to refuse a 
claim when they discovered that the 
applicant had made a misstatement, but 
the courts decided against them. 





HE issuance by the National Board 

of Fire Underwriters, in booklet 
form, of eight articles heretofore pub- 
lished relating to the fundamentals of the 
fire insurance business, under the title 
“Taking The Mystery Out of Fire In- 
surance,” recognizes a widespread inter- 
est on the part of business men in the 
general subject of fire insurance. This 


_ educational work is well calculated to re- 


duce criticism of and opposition to the 
fire insurance business, by informing the 
people as to the theories upon which the 
business is founded and various irn- 
portant features in connection with iis 
practice. The more-the intelligent people 
of the country know about fire insurance, 
the less criticism and legislation will be 
directed against it. 





ITH a quarter of a billion dollars’ 

worth of property destroyed in 
the United States and Canada in the first 
nine months of this year, the outlook is 
that last year’s record of over $330,000,- 
000 of loss, in the full year, will be 
equaled or exceeded. According to The 
Journal of Commerce, the loss in Sep- 
tember last was $25,502,400, and in the 
first three-quarters of the year $249,- 
613,450. There is certainly need for 
more fire prevention in America. 
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THE RECORD OF FRATERNAL ORDERS* 


Net Loss in Membership of 214 Orders in 1920 Over 188,000 


SOME ORDERS ARE ON LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 


Wise Action Is Needed by Others to Place Themselves on Basis to 
Secure Permanent Protection of Their Members 


During the last half century there have been hundreds of fraternal 
societies organized, many of them having, either as their primary 
purpose or as an incidental service to members, the granting of life 
insurance. In the early days of fraternalism, little attempt was made, 
as a rule, to place rates upon a scientific basis calculated to carry the 
insurance through the life of every member at the yearly cost at the 


then being obliged, by the advancing average 


amount. 


In other words, 
term insurance sold | 
mium is charged for one y 


the insurance 


provided was the equivalent o{ 
yy the old-line companies, upon which a low 
ar or a fixed term of years, 


age of members au 
increasing mortality rate, to increase assessments, either in number 


vancing rate thereafter if the insurance is renewed. 


What caused much trouble for many fraternal orders and 
ment societies and ultimately led to the retirement of hundreds of 


the 
pre- 
with an ad- 
assess- 


them 


vas the belief of their founders and managers, followed in practice by 


such concerns, that the insurance furnished by them could be c 


rried 


throughout the life of the insured, no matter how long he might live, 


at the original 


rate, 


or 


close to 


it: 


They relied upon the inc 


ning 


members at younger ages to offset the advancing age and consequent 
































































































































































































aud which would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. 
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£ Includes reserves. 


; . : aie : : heavier mortality of the older members. But as the average age ad- 
time of entry. This resulted in most societies carrying their members’ ? : ie) : : < 5¢ ad 
‘ : hes vanced and the cost of insurance increased, it was found that the 
insurance at the original cost for one, or perhaps for several years, but : : ; . 

younger men did not come into the orders as rapidly as had been 

* Copyright, 1921, by The Spectator Company, New York. expected and as was necessary to counteract the increasing average age, 

TABLE I.—Forty-E1gHt LEADING FRATERNAL b ORDERS. 
‘ ne ewes Eis meee nae | Brothe rhood | foal a - 
American Brith | Brotherhood | of Brotherhood | Catholic Catholic 
Ne eae A a oo onc on wees Se bach o bale Serres Insurance Ben Hur. Abraham, | of Locomotive of Benevolent | Knights of 
Union Ind. Order. |Am. Yeomen| Firemen & Railway Legion. America. 
| | Enginemen. | Trainmen. 
| Craw- | 
BRR ees cha ROA Uae SSR eae aA eae ewS Columbus fordsville, New York, | Des Moines, | Cleveland, | Cleveland, Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
OCATION , NV XC ! | OKA) 
Ohio. Ind. N.Y. | Ta. | Ohio. Ohio. N. Mo 

TANS NNN OR oo os bb sions sts we le SSR SR OIE 1894 1894 1887 1897 1873 1883 1881 1877 
Mortuary assessments received in 1920................. 1,225,915 1,372,701 875,148 2,9731372| 1,027,040, i .....- 336,220 { 
WPPAE IBIS PIAIG AN TO20..... 5. iisisc nse ecceccsccceess 1,145,131 Q10,702 956,500 2,450,626) 1,072,158 2,148, 243 237,072 : 
Total paid by members in 1920... .... 0... eee ee ese eee 2,013,75¢ 1,731,200 1,223,985 4,142,121 2,142,189} = pe eye 352,100 1¢ 
Total payments to members in 1920................... 1,254,014 938,570} 970,750 2,912,123) 1,317,258] 45277,055 237,072 5 
ENE OT PE ee ees eee 117,043} 518,847 144,644] _ 410,637] 986,916) 1,097,865 127,201 
Admitted assets December 31, 1920................000- 1,077,540] 2,065,205) 1,475,163 4,880, 252] 6,468,771| 6,853,820 4,153,998 1,¢ 2 
Total liabilities December 31, 1920.................-.--| 294,578 145,819) 222,948) 1,621,919] 163,948 689,112 4,030,088 320 
Certificates written and increased in 1920.............. | 33,757 10,244 6,078| to) a 20, 468) 25,908 212| 1,374 
Membership December 31, 1920.............2-0eeeeeee | TIC, 249 75,624] 152,280 285,948] 120,521 172,622 11,008} 15,940 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1920...... +16,607| —2,532 —I0, 298) +12,122| +2,267| —I1I,270 —471] +407 
Insurance in force December 31, 1920..................] 114,837,559 77:479,233| 76,144,500} 367,882,0C0] 170,451,500] 255,979,606 11,383,750 10,314,426 
Certificates terminating by death in 1920............... 1,193 917| 1,918] 2,225) 936 1,425 311 418 
Pigneed GavtGMrOtes IN. 1020..... 0... ccc cece sees eseess 15,844 11,802 15,358] 35,873| 17,265 351 372 36 
er Sy ag oe | 1c.82 12.13 12.59 7.78 7.97 8.26 28.25 22.07 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1920{............ [i013 18.16 57-42 10.40 15.99 sere 30.54 21.84 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1920....... 1 ge 33-32 | 8.22 Ir.40 | 52.32 35-72 II.25 18.80 
Average amount of certificates in force.................. 1,042 1,025} 500) 1,287| 1,415 1,483 1,034 1,002 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1920f...........:.. | 10.68 17.972 | 11.49 | 8.08 | FE. 3T ae | 29.55 21.42 

| | 
Pa mae : | 
Catholic | Court Degree of | Fraternal Fraternal Gleaners, : 
DI MANU MOE MOT ADEORS oo 5.5 oo ok aceicasadidewieasdsesas Order of of Honor, | Fraternal Brother- Mystic Ancient {Golden Cross 
Foresters. Honor. Superior Aid Union. hood. Circle. Order of {of the World. 
Lodge. | 
S93 ee ee ee ber eas pee, ines pa oe : 
| ' | % Los Phila- ; ; 
NSN MRO ory oro ce Anan coe lo ee Poe e awe Sao Chicago, | Springfield, | St.Paul, | Lawrence, Angeles, delphia, Detroit, Knoxville, 
I | Ill. Minn. | Kan. Cal. Pa. Mich. Penn 
COSA CEET CUE TS SS an a pane a eS 1883 1895 1896 1890 1896 1885 1894 1876 
Mortuary assessments received in 192¢...............0.. 2,304,253 1,760,429 777,043 2,939,628 373,007 461,581 561,001 $0,543 
Death claims paid in BM tov leiasi alee <acie nsiewe s/o 1,810,588 1,112,542 553,270 1,677,828 237,301 251,200 504,003 09,307 
GTA PAM DY SMEMBETS!I IO20. oo oo oo. os ose ve oo wie 2,468,817 1,760,429 875,587 3,790,134 538,092 461,882 750,666 131,592 
Total payments to members in 1920................... 1,810,588 1,152,034 556,274 2,174,845 308,742 290,183 524,193 400,30 
RAIN NE BANOS onic, oo oes esis, 2 ive 010,0:s1b de a 2 36 woie 910,461 55,003 316,740 057,853 193,581 87,771 —II4,024 26,721 
Admitted assets December 31, 1920................0205 8,005, 267 2,796,070 2,045,851 3,078,017 2,005,070 685,802 1,388,752 147,223 
Total liabilities December 31, 1920..................... 235,087 80,014 41,791 1,658,105 568,530 ts65,908 77,339 42,103 
Certificates written and increased in 1920............. 111,043 7,771\ 7,589 22,926 5,623 5,427 3,006 1,044 
Membership December Si, 10205....-..5 Pee ie rena este 161,008 74,371 52,513 81,147 25,340 19,087 63,427 15,355 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 192c........| +5,541 —1,163 +3, 289 —12,495 +2,341 +488 —386 +143 
Insurance in force December 31, 1920............. 160,534,250 85,043,195 51,946,385 90,796,320 24,595,057 12,737,900} 54,791,505 14,259,975 
Certificates terminating by death in 1920............... | OH % 875] 540 1,863 246 238 613 35) 
BdMNSOG COTUINICALES ID T0920. 6.5 cc kc cece sce eceencs 3,778 &,0590 3,760) Pasir 3,030 4,079 2,869 1,14 
| | 
Death rate per 1000 in 1920.......... ste roy rl : 10.71 £7.75 | 10.40 | 22.960 9.70 1247 9.66 O5 

Average mortuary cost per member in 1062 "tines 14.31 | 33.67 | 83 36.23 14.75 24.18 8.86 77 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 51, 1920...... 54.41 | 36.52 eae 7.5n 59.05 6.28 20.67 84 
Average amount of certificates in force... 097 1,143 980 1,110 970 667| 862 929 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 19207.............. ule, fa | 20.70 | 14.97 | 32.38 | 15.20 | 36.2 | 10.27 ).00 

9 | 4 | 3 | 
| | | We 
* After deducting total liabilities + The foregoing costs do not include “quarterly dues’ payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, 
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October 13, 1921 
Tue Recorp OF FRATERNAL Orpers—Continued, 
7 Junior Order : 
U. A.M., Knights Knights Ladies’ Ladies Masonic 
RADU Or Gre Baa ani ARB enna atuw ca es National of of Pythias Catholic of the Loyal The Mutual 
| Council” | Columbus. | (Insurance Benev. Maccabees. | Association. | Maccabees. Life. 
Fun. Benefit. Department)| Association. 
| : New Indian- Port Jersey A ’ 
EOGNTION Seo oS. cas dees ee un wee eae eens | Pittsburgh, Haven, apolis, Erie, Huron, City, Detroit, Washington, 
| Pa. | Conn. Ind. Pa. Mich. N. J Mich. B.C. 
RO mnTTACEED TAISEN ooh cncis cniacere «. ererain ate eee ees | 1899 | 1882 1877 1890 1886 1889 1883 1869 
Mortuary assessments received in 1920................-| 03 2,406] 2,646,174 2,413,611 1,422,514 509,016 131,034 5,660,886) occ seen 
Deat claims paid in DES Seer tor rr Cre cnr e tet 932,406 1,256,471 1,606,078 1,515,57¢ 381,143 87,612 5,387,201 207,901 
Total paid! by: MEMBERS IN 1920.6... 0 eee cc cce scence | 1,522,728} 3,290,601 2,753,449 2,322,032 636,262 145,229 6,979,658 1,699,273 
Total payments to PISMGEE BE IOI. <0. icriccrescce nwa 932,406 1,256,471 1,606,078 1,515,57¢ 432,463 87,612 6,058, 202 203,034 
Income SMMC SMOROMO 6 io orice hein a cake ore eee ee. 573,053 1,726,431 1,18¢,240 1,026,922 118,614 47,949 416,524 630,221 
Admitted assets WIECCHADEE SI, EQGQ: 2 6c 5 Foe edswdcnate cs | 905,109 11,627,788 12,376,534 5,565,113 1,775,976 159,131 15,013,649 3,034,671 
Total liabilities December 31, 1920.............-22c0e02: | 81,831 to, 210,166 11,347,321 162,769 02,747 16,000 2,901,937 71,351 
. P P P | 
ie a om me increased in 1920.............- | 43,887 44,105 10,379 3,561 4,714 201 19,061 19,885 
Membership: DeECEMBDEF 31, 1020- «6 csecccecceecccessees 280,70 202,350 31,119 121,023 46,300 3,330 203,249 39,047 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1920........ —309 +36,938 +5,079 —9,665 +1,134 +73 —346 +16,470 
Insurance “ force br ay ag Si, 5990 DNs set sea tatia chased yes She | 124, 155:95¢ 217,224,5 - 108,865,799 satay 34,042,750 4:15:20 ema 71,007,545 
Certificates terminating by death In 1920.............. { 2,138 I,17¢ 1,075 1,890 519 5 4,23 135 
Lapsed certMeates tt 1620. 5.55 6 once co gcc dite cesomee | 42,058 5,989 4,225| 11,336 2,458 153 15,171 3,280 
Death rates wai tome th 1696... occ vais ce a oe bee eee | 7.62 5.82 53.29 15.62 II.21 19.52 14.45 3.46 
Averaze mortuary cost per member in 1920f........... 3.32 13.07 29.76 11.76 II.00 30.61 Se | 3 # <eecs 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1920....... 29.33 II.95 12.68 44.65 36.35 42.98 41.31 75.90 
Average amount of certificates in force.................- 442 1,073 1,343 808 735 1,266 1,190 1,821 
Average mortuary cost per $1coc in 1920f.............. 7 ih. | 42.15 22.17 14.55 14.95 31.30 16.4% — cxeus 
| 
ers ee | Massachu-}) $$| #4]... oar 
| setts Modern Modern Mystic National Neighbors New New 
NAME Ob QED. ciccitweeh Acie dueennihardece ceed | Catholic | Brotherhood | Woodmen Workers Union 0 England Era 
| Order of of of. of the Assurance. | Woodcraft. Order of | Association. 
| Foresters. America. America. World. Protection. : 
Mason Rock Grand 
| S10 Re Se ae ene Se COME SP ye SUIT Ag or RT Boston, City, Island, Fulton, Toledo, Portland, Boston, Rapids, 
Mass. Iowa. Ill. Ill. Ohio. Ore. Mass. Mich. 
Commenced HURON Es <. co dadistn oieced pads oowinmae ds | 1879 1897 1884 1896 1881 1897 1887 1897 
Mortuary assessments FOCEIVER 10 3020). 2c 5 fd:se Ss iicdares.s 642,075 1,104,051} 23,441,427] 1,145,951 2,514,459 559,058 1,036,071 425,107 
Death claims paid in TQ20. os ce ceccsseresccensessenss | 550,607 625,324 17,185,214] 988,707 2,287,821 662,800 740,950) 431,184 
Total paid by members in 1920............0260. 00005: 785,149] 1,263,507| 25,308,627] 1,147,179 217,015 711,055 1,071,908 747,746 
Total payments to PMCHINEES UN IO20: «6 a. 0:4:5 a6 es a oeeo 550,607 814,872 17,317;744| 1,055,482 2,381,334 704,311 740,950 432,934 
WCOME SUV GU ANLOTO crars i citsscciargis.sia9 a\sctatsiacsrustsic sn } 235,551 512,654 6,523,386) —107,662 221,474 62,706 329,173 144,999 
Admitted assets DGeemieyr 21, 1006. 2 «....5 0 ckeccecceccns 1,477,024| 4,952,909 21,527,506 935,229 1,938,270 3,220,114 1,127,616 199,303 
Total liabilities December 31, 1920..............--005 45,504 284,075 2,379:475 109,323 412,182 170,332 82,214 76,041 
ae — bt and increased in 1920............ 5,109 S119 755743 10,450 3,029 4,321 1,303 4,401 
Membership December 31, 1920........ DAE Bh reer 51,132 50,872 1,050,344 05,711 42,121 40,832 26,720 37,372 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1920........ | +3,996 +360 +5,213 —4,899 —1,489 +2,515 +264 —4,765 
—- 6 ne force —. ey TAS Ae alr een ota 51,132,000 58,792,576 1,627,671,000} 31620 711374 S80 60, 239,000 30,226,000} 42,306,500 
ertificates terminating by death in 1920............... 544 582 10,094 32 04 575 523 392 
Lapsed: CertificaGes) Gb FOGG 4. 9:.<.<iors:d:osces 10's sie vos oclenelwes 569 3,805 60,436 14,517 3,390 1,231 571 9,369 
Desthrate per soca HE 1640... «<< As ccc adeles cooeasin ewes | 10.64 II.44 9.53 8.69 22.51 II.54 19.57 10.49 
Average mortuary cost per member in r920f............ 12.58 21.70 22.14 II.97 59.70 II. 22 38.77 11.38 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1920....... | 28.01 QL.77 18.08 8.63 36. 23 61.40 39.11 3.30 
Average amount of certificates in force.................-- 1,000 1,156 1,536 1,194 1,695 1,209 1,131 1,132 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1920f............-- 12.58 18.78 14.40 10.03 35.23 9.28 34.27 10.05 
Be acts Polish Polish R. C. | Protected Railway 
RO AENE EE ChB CERNE oc ccs stor test ceaae weer cepa ek National Union of | Praetorians,| Home Conductors Royal Royal Royal 
Alliance America. The Circle. of America. | Arcanum. | Highlanders. League. 
U.S. of N. A. 
| Cedar 
ROGATION = 94a aust tava Aran Saat era eee Chicago, Chicago, Dallas, Sharon, Rapids, Boston, Lincoln, Chicago, 
Til. Ill. Tex. Pa. Towa. Mass. Neb. Ill. 
: : 1886 
Commmnenced WMO < <.5a 66 sis cscs dscd vans cdseeescesl 1880 1887 1898 1868 1877 1896 1883 
Baal | 
Mortuary assessments FECCIVERD ME EQ2O occ co iescccc oe'nne 1,212,044 1,000,638 563,040 812,469 1,575,520 6,316,730 506,765 745,331 
— claims paid in QCD thal sil sie coi riaisig sjsicieiwie> sie einaitiors | 790,662 513,185 287,646 1,118,941 I,319,00¢ 4,859,810 350,522 522,926 
sea paid by members in LOUTS Se Ure Gre ne alee teria ce | 1,540,355) 1,145,670 895,0c6 1,433,393 1,772,930 6,612,967 622,933 826,555 
soe payments to members in 1920..............2005- | 790, 202| 520,548 292,221 1,213,615 1,522,500 4,868,445 413,672 532,448 
ae PAVERS IRIGNN ete er ag ao oe cle utde cacacinn ee 642,513 640,800 76,311 —63,608 273,453 1,813,810 228,928 313,041 
— d assets December 4t, 1OGG. 6<...2 0-2 sa.0s coin se es 5,439,569 3,410,799 3,090,336 802,718 3,201,088 9, 208,045 1,928,753 2,850,950 
otal liabilities December 31, 1920..........2.e0ceeeeee 344,500 205,221 90,061 275,580 285,932 559,543 26,700 87,677 
iittificates written and increased in 1920............. 19,421 8,037 10,833 20,432 5,560 9,487 306 1,876 
Gain ership December 31, 1920........ paar cis Rt Uae 124,225 83,003 36,020 119,743 52,649 135,507 23,412 23,003 
— (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1920........ +4,795 —19,106 +3,228 +5,760 +3,811 +1,194 —5,060 —137 
ao € in lorce: December 31, 1990: «<<. 2-5 nace esi 72,830,800] 48,642,837 44,284,984] 101,769,5c0| 97,804,000] 220,142,142 32,221,150} 30,278,750 
eae ‘ites terminating by death in 1920............... } 1,298 049 228 1,240 706] » 2,586 222 303 
apsed certificates in BOOM coli trc ean he rer hee en Ch els ie 13,322 26,194 9:377 13,432 078) § 5,707 5,084 1,710 
: , ; , i 
Pam BALE’ DER SOO TE BIOs ose also arc vcore erence oR sane | 10.45 11.30 6.33 10.36 13.41 « 19.07 9.48 13.12 
oe mortuary cost per member in 1920f............ 9.76 11.91 15.63 6.79 29.94 40.58 21.65 32.28 
— assets* per capita held December 31, 1920.......| 41.02 38.17 83.29 4.40 55-37 » 63.79 81.24 119.67 
’ = amount of certificates in force...............4.. | 586 579 1,229 850 1,850] ab 1,623 1,376 1,311 
‘\verage mortuary cost per $1000 in 1920f...........-.. | 16.64 20.56 12.72 7.98 16.10 4 28.70 15.73 24.62 
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an nitet, deducting total liabilities 
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‘hick F 7 The foregoing costs do not include “quarterly 
* Which would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. 


7 


dues” payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, 
t Includes reserves. 


§ See terminations by death. 
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Totals, 
Forty- 
Eight 

Orders, 


100,502,216 
79,149,572 
131,474,132 
86,622,961 
34,669,883 
247,090, 285 
44,422,859 


$82,412 
6,303,195 

— 286,964 
7,218, 209,472 
67,453 

502,045 


10.70 
16.01 
32.10 
1,145 
13.98 








annum, 


| Women’s | 
Royal Scottish Security Benefit Women’s Woodmen 

NORTEOR ORDER « oo.ss cco oseesgsiecc ce ene Neighbors Clans, Benefit Shield of | Association! Catholic | Woodmen lof the World 

of Order of Ass’n.x Honor. of the Order of Circle. (Sovereign 

America. Maccabees. | Foresters. Camp). 
Rock 

RaORMINONT os csiosts csc cis ocean's lance saws aw ce ous ois Ge Island, Boston, Topeka, Baltimore, |Port Huron,| Chicago, Omaha, Omaha, 

Til. Mass. Kan. Md. Mich. Til. Neb. Neb. 
ASOMAIRER OPE USINESS | osc kc oes eo site cay owe os ens 1895 1878 1892 1875 1892 1891 1895 1891 
Mortuary assessments received in 1920........... 6,089, 216 211,432 2 843,516 117,407 2,120,666 1,497, 23 2,190,768} 09,818,421 
THHath CIAIMS HAIG 117020... 5 «does vce csc ceecen 2,054,503 135,200] 2.531,673 82,00c] 1,664,657 1,223; ae 1,385,662] 8,562,183 
Total paid by members in 1920.................. 6,089, 21¢ 211,432] 3,769,105 121,330] 3,020,350 1,595,500] 3,150,300) 16,248,557 
Total payments to members in 1920............. 2,057,461 142,600] 2,835,254 82,000 1,733544 1,221,733 1,565,204] 9,980,816 
REE AGE BOLO es.5 01016 56's io isn e 0.4.6 S60 6 009 0 i 2,710,968 ICI,179 78,183 38,880 1,216,271 466,221 1,309,129] 5,391,500 
Admitted assets December 31, 1920.............. 6,212,960 476,02¢ 2,204,652 117,262] 14,585,050| 4,034,748] 9,517,587] 43,436,885 
Total liabilities December 31, 1920............... 483,585 16,776 608,01¢ 8,500 284,132 143,781 418,823 2,560,490 
Certificates written and increased in 1920...... 25,500 2,327 45,074 07 33,406 6,854 8,353 115,145 
Membership December 31, 1920.............--6. 390,185 19,275 256,655 3,637 223,108 81,251 163,969 646,719 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1920. . —845 +1,055 +19,337 —116 +17,134 +4,735 —62,617| —315,390 
Insurance in force December 31, 1920............ 391,341,000] 10,853,350] 277,875,019 2,816,000] 174,780,257} 77,363,300] 162,040,999] 822,552,903 
Certificates terminating by death in 192c......... 2,969 184 2,552 116 2,070| 1,161 669 7,681 
Beaneed Certificates M2 2020.0... ob 6 ess ces cee 23,382 EOS] ta sseuas 97 14,202! 958 69,501 293,782 
Death rate per 1000 1N 1920... 6c sees eee 7.61 9.54 9.94 31.906 9.28 14.29 10.18 11.88 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1920f...... 15.60 1c.906 11.08 62.45 Gust 18.42 13.36 15.18 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1920 14.68 23.81 6.22 29.92 64.10 47.89 55.48 63.20 
Average amount of certificates in force. . ieee 1,0C3 563 1083 774 783 952 88 1,272 
Average mortuary cost per $100c in 1920f.. ers a TS 75.50 19.49 10. 2; 41.72 12.13 19.35 13.53 11.93 

* After deducting total iiabilities. + The foregoing costs do not include “quarterly dues’? payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per 
and which would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. + Formerly Knights and Ladies of Security. 
During the last fifteen years, however, many of the officers of as a standard of reserve. Others, not so well situated to make so 


fraternal societies have 
fraternities, more scientific plans would have to be evolved and put into 


practice. 


realized that, 


in order to perpetuate their 


Likewise, the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 


sioners felt that the time was ripe to begin to co-operate with the 
fraternal orders in order that their members might receive stable pro- 


tection ; 


a much stronger footing in recent years. 
sufficient funds, have set up reserves similar to those of the old-line 
companies, based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality and 


fair rates of assumed interest earnings. 
National Fraternal Congress Table or the Fraternal 


TABLE II.—REcorpD OF THREE LEADING ORDERS. 


_Royar ARCANUM. 


and, in consequence, many of the orders have been placed upon 


A few of them, which had 


A number have adopted the 
American Table 









































radical a change, have adopted other plans tending to the safeguarding 
of the interests of their certificate holders, and are gradually working 
towards sounder bases of protection. 
Still others, however, have not yet yielded to the force of reason 
carrying forward their business upon lines 


and circumstances, and are 


which, if not corrected, will ultimately mean disaster to their members. 
Every fraternal order should make it its aim to collect adequate 
rates and to have its business placed upon a basis involving correct 
valuation of future liabilities, with sufficient reserve provided to meet 
same, in one manner or another, and should endeavor to be sufficiently 
careful in the selection of new members so that it would not suffer 


TaBLe I].—Continued, 
THE MACCABEES. 









































o Zz = 

Members sov |Sax ] he 3 
Mortuary Ee | Members| Deaths 43s [Ss @o4 |oee 
YEAR, iar — = at End | Occur- | Lapses. 25 § So E Mortuary P Members| Members| Deaths “xs o Cas 
ments. ; of Year. | ring. = 5 Sao (KAR sess- Claims Admit- : - 1 L = te) 
Vear. g see 50 YEAR. Assess Pasa Admit at End | Occur apses.| c's ame 
pda g+s ments, ; tedin | of Year. | ring. evo dos 
i = Year. a ora (ea 

$ $ i re | nee _ ree | | ern! Se emes |: oe || 

1920....| 6,316,730 | 4,868,445 9,487 | 135.567} 2,586] 5,707] 19.1 46.58 | $ $ : | | $ 
IgI9 6,559,874 | 5,464,653 7,551 | 134,373 | 2,693 | 6,236] 20.1 48.84 1920....} 5,660,880 | 6,058,202 | 19,061 | 293,249] 4,236 | 15-171] 145 19.31 
1918 7:175,627 | 6,008,349} 2,946 | 135,751 | 3.459] 9,304] 25.5 52.87 1919 3,460,622 | 6,826,742 | 19,982 | 293.595 | 4.295 | 16,892] 14.6 | 18.60 
1917 7,825,966 | 6,892,331 | 5,320] 145,568 | 3,431 | 33,556| 235 53-76 1918....| 5,331,426 | 5,467,297| 17,970 | 294,800] 4,861 | 18,370] 16.5 | 18.09 
1916 8,187,320 | 9,456,296 7,428 | 177,235 | 4,149 1139 | 23.4 46.20 1917..-+| 5,290,245 | 5,244,332 | 19,182 | 300,061] 4,170] 17,482] 13.9 17.03 
1915 8,654,380 | 9,007,231 | 12,706 | 243,095 | 4,048] 11,549| 166 35.60 IQI6....| 5,279,811 | 4,048,383 | 18,163 | 302,531 | 3,723] 20,470] 12.3 17.45 
Igt4. 8,804,369 | 8,766,013 | 12,017] 245,986] 3,798] 10,808} 150 35-83 1915.---| 5,335,197 | 4,826,193 | 21,600] 308.561] 3,765 | 27,076] 12.2 17.29 
1913----| 7,751,195 | 8,516,220] 12,466] 248,575 | 3,733] 10,472] 15.0 31.18 I914----| 4,384,705 | 3,681,532 | 80,052 | 318,402] 2,982] 28,691 9.0 13.76 
IgI2.. 7,858,356 | 8,151,005 | 16,189] 250,314] 3,650] 11,113] 14.5 31.39 1913----| 4,051,995 | 3,748,164 | 28,192] 270,023] 2,859] 26,717 | 10.6 15.00 
IgII.. 7,964,997 | 8,221,168 | 16,123] 248,888] 3,551] 9,142| 14.3 32.00 I9I2....| 3,985,248 | 3,619,521 | 34,426] 271,407] 2,740] 32,061] 30.1 14.68 
Ig9I0....| 8,084,467 | 8,121,831 | 15,460] 245,458] 3,579] 9,351] 14.5 32.96 IgII 3,908,410 | 3,390,358 | 32,327] 271,784] 2,613 | 28,331 9.6 14.38 
1909....| 8,202,265 | 7,625,873 | 17,731 | 242,928| 3,260] 11,794] 13.0 30.06 I9I0....| 3,903,677 | 3,545,243 | 28.242] 270,401} 2,517] 24,338) 9-3 | 14-43 
1908... 8,390,332 | 7,686,749 | 13,282] 240,251] 3,210] 10,251] 13.4 34-93 1909. . 3,976,925 | 3,543.40 26,451 | 269,014 | 2,417 | 27,037 8.9 14.73 
1907....| 8,596,351 | 7,931,961 | 12,568 | 240,430] 3,263] 9,779| 13.5 | 35-73 1908....| 4,246,733 | 3,294,278 | 23,811 | 272,017| 2,311 | 31,300| 8.5 | 15.61 
1906....| 8,934,202 | 7,704,487 8,393 | 240,894} 3,097] 19,758] 12.5 36.05 1907....| 4,181,245 | 3,118,456] 25,243 | 281,817] 2,402] 26,847 8.5 14.73 
1905.---| 8,094,566 | 8,021,413 | 22,678 | 254,756] 3,225] 69,780] 11.5 28.94 1906. . 4,159,413 | 2,977,182 | 20,170] 285,823] 2,325 | 30,913 7-9 14.23 
1904.. 7,868,396 | 8,155,469 | 35,980] 305,083] 3,175] 10,811 | 10.8 26.75 1905.. 4,266,679 | 3,106,372 | 39,141 | 298,891 | 2,402 224 7:7 13.74 
1903.. 7,505,893 | 7,320,551 | 39,581 | 283,089] 2,815] 7,999] 10.5 27.94 1904.. 4,512,184 | 3,470,966 | 50,369 | 322,376| 2,265 | 67,032 6.8 13.60 
Igo2.. 7,140,665 | 6,899,869 | 33,216] 254,322] 2,546] 7,480] 10.5 29.43 1903.. 4,159,399 | 3,055,454 | 88,505 | 341,304] 2,108 | 30,657 6.7 13.27 
Igol.. 6,860,988 | 6,595,105 | 31,055 | 231,132 | 2,375] 7,622| 10.8 |° 31.10 1g02.. 3,598,146 | 2,609,006 | 70,780} 285,564] 1,723} 23,792 6.6 13,68 
1900....| 6,604,709 | 6,277,069 | 24,086] 210,074] 2,229] 5,651] I1.0 32.70 IQ0I....| 2,960,439 | 2,175,168 | 56,787} 240.299] 1,492| 18,828 6.7 | 13-33 
1899... 6,491,620 | 6,083,452] 12,913] 193,868] 2,094] 6,135] 10.9 33-90 1g00.. 2,543,441 | 1,950,538 | 51,285 | 203,832] 1,250] 16,692 6.2 12.69 
1898.. 5,719,015 | 5,279,243 9,039 | 189,184] 1,898] 13,062 9.9 29.77 1899... 2,082,080 | 1,701,019| 54,293] 197,132] 1,088] 18,325 6.0 11.64 
1897.. 5,495,774 | 5,210,824 | 13,299] 195,105| 1,812] 6,643 9.4 28.05 1898.. 1,751,688 | 1,270,353 | 40,690} 162,252 788 | 16,313 5.2 11.59 
1896... 5 4,882,548 | 5,002,674] 22,452] 190,261] 1,731] 4,520 9.5 26.80 1897... 1,415,738 | 1,135,338 | 35,952 | 138,663 696 | 15,360 5-4 I1.00 
1895....| 4,204,008 | 4,197,446] 20,454| 174,000} 1,527] 4,174 9.2 25.22 1896.. 1,256,897 962,875 | 32,046| 118,767 568 | 14,580 5.1 11.93 
1894.. 4,190,030 | 3,959,600] 16,975 | 159,307 1,344] 4,750 8.7 27.23 1895.. 1,021,254 817,070 | 37,895 | 101,869 494 | 12,152 555 11.4) 
1893....| 3,693,916 | 3,770,750] 16,086] 148,426] 1,296] 3,553 9.1 25.87 1894.. 799,684] 694,795| 29,661] 76,620 376] 9,134 58 12.33 
1892.. 3,432,834 | 3,401,750 | 17,293] 137,189] 1,141] 3,729 8.7 26.18 1893... 641,334 502,933] 21,956] 53.222 318 | 6,693 7:0 14,03 
1891....] 3,129,420} 3,096,250 | 17,089] 124,766] 1,009] 2,680 S.5 26.50 1892.. 367.458 | 313,846] 17,942] 38,277 187| 2,654 61 11-95 
1890.. 2,803, 2,717,302 | 16,802] 111,366 947] 2,482 9.0 26.77 I8ql.. 266,043 246,306 6,405 | 23,176 133 6.6 13.27 
1889.. 2,158,310 | 2,146,526] 13,357] 97,993 750] 1,599 8.1 23.33 18g0.. 214,035 175,300 3,808 | 16,904 g2 “508 6.0 13.99 
1888.. 2,120,609 | 2,024,700] 10,789] 86,935 690] 2,335 8.3 25.53 1889.. 130,200 134,000 4,525 | 13,696 69 531 5-9 ~ 
1887. 1,933,033 | 1,940,500] 10,847] 79,171 636} 1,863} 85 25.73 1888. 84,783 77,200} 4,433] 9,771 37 501] 4-7 i 
1886....] 1,543,829 | 1,512,000] 12,010] 70,823 522| 1,622 7.9 23.43 1887. 46,837 43,000 2,456 5,936 23 287 4.7 96 
1885. 1,263,846 | 1,260,500] 9,217] 60,957 430| 1,641 7.5 22.02 1886. 34,408 34,100 1,992! 3,790 17 ata | 25.7 hee 
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Average 
YEAR. ~~ ‘ . Total " me . me... Certificates . a Dest, _ oe 
an ssessments. osses raid. x ses. isDurse- in 0. 0 I 

Dues. Income. ele ments. Force. Exposed. PRisks. Member. 

1920..++6 PE rm eae Ce $1,960,427 | $23,441,427 | $26,094,393 | $17,317,744 | $1,548,315 | $19,571,007 1,059,344 1,056,738 9.5 $22.14 
AQ1Os <\< «4 0is.e5vlos sin eis ecesic 2,540,481 19,587,167 22,130,648 21,526,138 1,437,145 23,738,794 1,054,131 1,060,646 10.4 20.41 
TQEN c1s 0icisieSsinie siciei'ioinlere 2,755,016 17,973,079 20,728,605 18,383,423 1,168,519 20,110,431 1,067,161 1,057,086 12.8 16.84 
OT]. secccccesccscccee. 2,382,228 14,730,356 17,112,584 14,968,437 1,033,388 16,744,933 1,047,011 1,027,710 8.5 13.20 
1915 .osccscccececcoees 2,266,660 12,808 ,644 15,075,304 13,960,251 964,306 15,560,857 1,008,410 974,317 8.1 12.70 
ME, cehkwatosdu needs 2,152,320 | 12,411,714 | 14,564,034 | 12,421,741 804,940 | 13,668,477 940,225 931,680 7.8 13-20 
IQ4..secccececccecees 1,912,911 12,191,113 | 14,104,024 | 11,566,265 1,417,006 | 12,983,271 923,139 915,784 7-4 13 20 
TOTS. sco vcccssccsececes 1,766,636 | 12,443,215 | 14,209,851 11,966,337 1,327,397 13,293,734 908,432 935,609 7-5 13.70 
OO RRO OD OCR UCROCHO ODS 1,938,049 | 14,010,100 | 15,948,149 | 12,359,055 1,807,825 | 14,166,880 962,966 1,073,350 7-4 14.59 
REE sw larsieiesieee ee 5 sipinis 2,070,605 14,134,767 16,205,372 11,613,843 1,965,411 13,579,254 1,183,733 1,156,769 6.1 10.04 
AQIOs «ce s:e oe sv cre wos ree ors 1,798,950 12,180,056 13,979,006 10,857,085 1,309,072 12,266,137 1,129,805 1,087,837 6.0 9.98 
TQGQi s(n! feicineenecsiate steno 1,516,528 11,360,394 12,876,922 9,874,739 1,301,645 11,176,383 1,045,869 1,003,084 5.8 9.84 
NGOS roiore ee ioik is ete sive ore 1,202,090 8,555,071 9,757,701 8,828,793 1,323,950 10,052,749 960,299 920,182 §.9 9.59 
1 eae ICES Oe REE 1,089,288 9,086,098 10,175,386 8,051,999 915,081 8,974,803 880,064 840,659 5.9 9.58 
BOGOF seis ecorseenicne atest 1,164,633 8,047,081 9,211,714 7,122,218 827,392 7,949,510 801,254 7573540 5.6 9.40 
1905. -- +e eee ee eee eee 134,005 8,369,968 8,503,973 6,611,361 942,703 79554,064 713,837 687,395 5-5 9.62 
MOORS isle devon ee ae ater 129,929 6,980,303 7,110,232 6,688,997 812,032 7,504,712 660,952 660,552 5.6 10.12 
MOG ote oo es siete theres ities 112,327 6,958,193 7,070,520 5:973.474 866,847 6,840,322 660,151 662,159 5.0 9.02 
eae Oe oe Norn ce 107,507 6,358,742 6,466,309 5592,883 636,087 6,231,454 664,166 642,933 4.9 8.70 
ON Res CeCe Dat tet ghee £37,331 6,198,054 6,355,185 5,143,552 682,432 5,828,387 621,700 579,779 4.9 8.87 
LOMO heiress eorsitetecas 115,230 4,859,585 4,974,815 4,181,151 385,125 4,566,276 537,858 483,160 4.7 8.65 
1 81,891 31583,836 3,665,727 31455,020 441,043 3,896,663 428,361 377425 4.9 9.15 
BED seo oleos eres eee gitar 61,766 2,860,578 2,922,344 2,407,600 315,150 2,722,750 326,488 293,530 4.5 8.20 
BBG ois care ate recre cer heer 53,078 2,305,866 2,359,544 1,905,250 227,871 2,133,121 259,584 233,060 4.4 8.18 
BIT ors sieieree vic elslia cones 442,410 2,056,537 2,499,947 1,813,850 500,654 2,360,566 206,536 182,654 4.8 9.93 
MiMi cy iviel verave creustevaieier ts 362,667 1,557:952 1,920,619 1,408,467 495,961 1,894,426 158,781 136,863 §.2 10.29 
MM ers, « isi araretotnteie’ susher nite 263,201 1,203,756 1,466,957 1,104,500 326,455 1,430,955 114,945 101,584 5.3 10.87 
BRA ooraie, sare -ny eee e eiaiareters 178,566 981,789 1,160,355 906,200 233,841 1,140,041 88,223 80,434 5.4 11.27 
ORR ae Oo clmaareniorae ¢ 199,462 740,018 939,480 695,000 253,833 948,833 72,644 62,370 5.2 II.15 
ADIs /o: recA ciataisicercunie: cere 124,809 564,720 689,529 500,800 146,007 646,807 52,085 475390 ga 10.57 
Been cca aroneretca a iare 79,623 521,896 601,519 476,000 136,958 612,958 42,694 41,121 5-3 11.58 
Earner ocr One ice 120,314 278,520 398,834 220,000 165,441 385,441 39,547 32,264 2.9 6.82 
RBRD oes cig ene ate 59,045 168,860 248,505 167,000 74,447 241,447 Pro. re Cf en Seer ere 




















from adverse selection, leading to unduly heavy mortality. 

The prominent organizations of mutual and fraternal life insurance 
associations are working in harmony with the insurance commissioners 
of the several States in order to bring about constantly improving 
conditions among the rank and file of such associations. 

A combined net loss of 188,086 in number of members is shown by 
the 214 orders listed in Table III, presented herewith. The societies in 
this table are divided into two groups, the first comprising 136 orders, 
which made gains in membership aggregating 314,873, while the second 
embraces 78 orders which made an aggregate net loss of 502,959 in 
membership in 1920, due chiefly to the decrease in one large society. 

Considering forty-eight of the leading orders, it is noted that their 
members paid in in 1920 more than $131,000,000, while the payments 
to members exceeded $86,000,000; and these forty-eight orders closed 
the year with more than $247,000,000 of assets, against which were 
reported liabilities of over $44,000,000, in numerous instances not includ- 
ing policy reserves. In 1920 the certificates written and increased by 
these orders numbered more than 882,000, and their combined member- 
ship at the end of last year was over 6,300,000, this number represent- 
ing a loss during the year of over 286,000. The insurance in force of 
these forty-eight orders was over $7,218,000,000. 

It is apparent that fraternal insurance is entitled to consideration, 
beth as an educational factor in bringing new men into the insurance 
fold and as a means of providing protection to the families of certificate 
holders, which should, in some manner, be conserved and made of 
permanent value. As before stated, many fraternal officers and State 
ificials are doing what they can to bring about this desirable condition. 
In the meantime, however, it is noticeable that with many orders their 
death rate per thousand members is still increasing or holding at near 
the maximum. With others the rate has shown some decrease in the 
last year or two, particularly since the year of the influenza epidemic. 

The average mortuary cost per member, however, in two of the 
three leading orders, whose comparative figures for many years past 
are presented herewith, has shown a gradual increase from year to 
year, as a rule, in recent years; while with the third order referred to, 
although its mortuary cost has declined since 1917, it is still higher than 
i any year prior to I9QI7. 

; It is clear, therefore, that the problems which have confronted the 
Traternal orders for many years have not yet been completely solved 
'y all of the societies, although some of them have been placed upon 
Others are gradually working towards that 


a 


4trm and scientific basis. 


TABLE III.—Orpers SHOWING GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1920. 





























Bx | Certifi- | Certifi- | Certifi- 
BS cates cates cates Gain 
NAME OF ORDER. &.& | in Force | Written | in Force in 

ES Jan. 1, in Jan. 1, Year. 

os) 1920. 1920. 1921. 
Knights of Columbus............. 1882 165,421 44,105} 202,359 36,938 
Security Benefit Association....... 1892 237,318 45,074| 256,655 19,337 
Women’s Ben. Assn. of Maccabees..| 1892 205,974 33,406] 223,108 17,134 
American Insurance Union......... 1804 93,642 33:757| 110,249 16,607 
Masonic Mutual Life Assn........ 1869 22,577 19,885 39,047 16,470 
American Woodmen, Sup. Camp...| 1901 43,408 34,139 57,225 13,817 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen..| 1897 273,826 50,220] 285,948 12,122 
Benefit Assn. of Ry. Employees. ...| 1913 45,290 27,540 57,047 11,757 
Daughters of Am. of U.S. of N. A..| 1907 79,314 18,679 89,821 10,507 
Woodmen of the World (Colo.).....] 189¢ 123,723 17,706] 132,465 8,742 
American Life Society............-| 1910 2,161 6,517 8, 109 5,048 
L’Union St. Jean-Baptiste d’Amer..} 1900 34,250 8,725 40,164 5,014 
Jr. O. U. A. M., Nat. Coun., B. D....| 1899 17,157 8,773 23,023 5,366 
Protected Home Circle............ 1886 113,983 20,432| 110,743 5,760 
Woodmen of Union............... 1906 21,000] 15,147| 26,757 51757 
Catholic Order of Foresters........ 1883 155,467] 111,043] 161,008 5,541 
Modern Woodmen of America..... 1884 | 1,054,131 75,743| 1,059,344 5,213 
Knights of Pythias, Sup. Lodge. ...| 1877 76,040 10,379 81,119 5,079 
Columbian Circle................- 1805 22,755 6,709 27,600 4,845 
Polish National Alliance........... 1880 119,430) 10,421} 124,225 4,795 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters.} 1891 76,516 6,854 81,251 4,735 
Columbian Fraternal Assn......... 1910 3,747 9,686 8,373 4,626 
Mass. Catholic Order of Foresters. .} 1879 47,136 5,109] 51,132 3,996 
Order of Ry. Conductors of Am....] 1868 48,838 5,560] 52,6409 3,811 
Societe des Artisans Can. Francais. .| 1877 45,908 5,888 49,451 3,543 
Degree of Honor, Sup. Lodge...... 1907 49,224 6,185 52,513 3,289 
RYACCQNAE woo eciveceucecaadees 1898 2,792 10,833 36,020 3,228 
Masonic Benefit Assn............. 1891 16,886 4,225 19,023 3,137 
Colored Knights of Pythias........ 1898 11,379 3,410 14,165 2,786 
Neighbors of Woodcraft........... 1897 47,317 4,321 49,832 2,515 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans........... 1902 14,643 4,085 17,118 2,475 
Fraternal Brotherhood............ 1896 23,005 5,623 25,3406 2,341 
Fraternal Reserve Assn........... 1902 13,248 4,986 15,571 2,323 
Bro’hd Loco. Fireman & Enginemen| 1873 118,254 20,468} 120,521 2,267 
PA ee eee 1895 11,481 3,160 13,472 1,991 
Gd. Lodge, Knights of Pythias of Va.! 1864 8,240 2,716 10,141 1,901 
Alliance Nationale................ 1893 28,500 3,806 30,377 1,877 
Gratis BrateeBity . 6 6:0 sc bien cee: 1885 12,924 3,260 14,785 1,861 
Artisans Order of Mut. Protection..} 1873 18,496 403 20,206 1,710 
Unity Protective Ins. Assn........ 19C5 3,710 5,384 5,416 1,706 
Pederal Bett, Asi... 650i aeons 1918 1,546 1,640 3,186 1,640 
Beavers National Mutual Benefit...| 1916 3,699 2,668 5,212 1,513 
Polish Union of America.......... 1890 19,539 2,444 20,963 1,424 
Catholic Knights of Wis...........] 1885 17,068 2,225 18,487 1,419 
Allianza Hispano Americano....... 1894 4,518 2,650 5,015 1,397 
Equitable Fraternal Union........ 1897 28,764 2,871 30,143 1,379 
A. O. U. W., Little Rock... ....... 1898 9,746 4,246 II, 100 1,360 
A OU. Wea Get iies es ccc ceca 1892 6,812 2,605 8,027 1,215 
Grand United Order of Moses......} 1904 7,530 1,270 8,736 1,206 
Em. Household ColumbianWood’n..| 1903 10,597 5,463 20,802 1,205 
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TABLE IIJ.—OrpDERS SHOWING GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1920. 
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ee) 
ow Certifi- | Certifi- | Certifi- 
83 cates cates cates Gain 
NAME OF ORDER. &.6 | in Force | Written | in Force in 
aS Jan. 1, in Jan;. x, Year. 
oO 1920. 1920. 1g2I. 
Svithoid, Ind. Order of............ | 1901 10,514 1,730 11,712 1,198 
Royal Arcanum. y cn bs Oe te ered ieee | Reasars 9,487] 135,567] 1,104 
Ladies of the Maccabees. .. . . ....| 1886 45,100} 4,714| 40,300 i134 
Order of Scottish Clans........... | 1881 18,220 2,327| 19,275 1,055 
Association Canada Americainc. . . | 1896 14,631 2,350 15,674 1,043 
Slovenic Natl. Ben. Society........ 1908 17,960} 2,343 18,981 1,012 
Catholic Ladies of Columbia....... 1896 5,634| 1,041 6,555 Q21 
Polish Association of America...... 1895 9,807 1,430 10,657 850 
Comm. Travelers Eastern Acc. As...} 1894 8,719 1,363 0,543 824 
Scandinavian American Fraternity..| 1893 7,017 1,530 7,840 823 
Railway Men’s Relief Assn. of Am..| 1906 5,518 3,570 6,237 719 
A. O. U. W., Des Moines.......... 1873 12,280 3,195 12,996 716 
Natl. Fraternal Society of the Deaf.} 1907 4,1 13| 809 4,807 604 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor...] 1900 7,623 2,886 8,296 667 
German R. C., Knights of St. Geo..] 1881 21,571 1,780 22,228 657 
Foresters, Ind. Order of........... 1881 175,083 22,014] * 176,265 582 
Concordia Mutual Benefit Society. .| 1900 3.577 682 4,123 546 
Western Catholic Union........... 1877 12,056 I, 104 12,580 524 
Catholic Knights of America....... 1877 18,443 1,374 18,940 497 
Fraternal Mystic Circle........... 1885 18,590 5,427 19,087 488 
National Protective Legion........ 1890 22,150 6,424 22,638 488 
Ladies Aux., A. O. H., L. Ins. Fund.| 1896 7,186 640 7,630 453 
Federal Reserve Assn............. IQ14 741 726 1,186 445 
Woodmen of the World (Canada)...| 1893 5,760 875 6,183 414 
A. ©. U. W., SEN 5. sos-sareu siete 1902 17,149 1,598 17,556 407 
Modern Samaritans Bp once eee 1897 6,621 847 6,992 371 
Modern Brotherhood of America. ..] 1897 50,503 5,119 50,872 360 
U. Bros. of F’ds’p Sist. of M., Ten.| ro15 35359 839 3,706 347 
Western Mutual Life Assn......... 1886 13,688 1,359 14,019 331 
United Benevolent Association..... 1895 5,926 1,086 6,255 320 
German R. C. Aid Association..... 1878 12,9023 557 13,248 325 
Societe L’ Assomption............ 1903 5,000) 803 5203 203 
Sons of Herman (Texas).......... 1890 22,654 760 22,033 279 
Roman & Greek Cath. Gym. Union..} r905 7,200 916 7,476 267 
New England Order of Protection. .} 1887 26,456 1,363 26,720 264 
Zivena Beneficial Society.......... 1891 5,698 428 5,955 257 
Imp. Ind. Order of Wise Men...... IQI5 515 779 760 245 
Rakoczi Hungarian Sick Benefit... .} 1888 6,244 703 6,488 244 
Polish National Union of Amer.....} 1908 4,798 909 5,041 243 
Bohemian R. C. Union............ 1889 2,303 262 2,610 226 
Ind. Ord. Bros. & Sisters of Consol..} 1876 1,501 665 1,727 226 
A. O. U. W. Wheeling. . 18905 2,053 348 3,170 217 
Gd. Car. Slo. Cath. Union of U. S.A. 1894 11,885 739 12,080 195 
Home Benefit Association......... 1893 4,665 547 4,860 105 
Polish National Alliance........... 1905 8,642 838 8,828 186 
German Baptists Life Assn........ 1883 2,454 304 2,630 185 
Catholic Workmen. Seb eniks ee MOOE 4,089 286 4,273 184 
Seat Slavonic Cath. Union....... 1898 7,605 534 7,879 184 
Degree of Honor of Mich.......... 1892 3,480 280 3,655 175 
Catholic Family Protective Assn. ..} 1868 2,125 240 2,205 170 
Der Bayerische Natl. Verband Von 
Oe ENS | IQOI 2,047 357 3,106 159 
Ind. Order of Immaculates........ | 1,225 328 1,380 I55 
National Home Guard............ | 1906 1,096 405 1,249 153 
Golden Cross of the World........ | 1876 15,212| 1,644 15,355 143 
Ind. Workmens Circle of Amer.. ..} 1907 6,061] 1,881 6,203 142 
Societe Jacques Cartier........... | 1899 1,939] 250 2,076 137 
OCU URS oS ee | 1892 5,699] 517 5,835 136 
* Loyal American Life Assn ee .| 1896 15,825] 2,005 15,952 127 
German R. C. Women’s Aid Soc... | 18905 2, 199] 149 2,310 III 
Hancock County Mut. Life Assn. ..| 1906 | 2,501) 13¢ 2,578 77 
CCAPNONG ARSE OID. so... cases. 1889 | I,119| 121 1,194 75 
Eeyal ASSOGBtON....« . .scicc cc. e os 1890 35257 | 291 3,330 73 
North Star Benefit Assn........ ..| 1899 7,406] 336 7,478 72 
Western Bohemian Frat. Assn..... | 807 19,871} 650 19,034 63 
Ins. Br. of Cath. Staatsverband. .| 1902 419] 61 471 52 
Slovenic Progressive Ben. Soc...... a 1903 4,726 476 4,776 50 
Ind. Order of True Friends. ....... | 1909 1,978 139 2,025 47 
Ind. Ord. Twelve Knights of Labor. .| 18901 2,260c 225 2,304 44 
Buffalo Police Mut. Aid and Benefit.| 1891 885 57 928 43 
Loyal Knights and Ladies......... 1895 120 39 155 35 
A. O. U. W., New Haven.. -| IQOI 3,465 256 3,495 30 
Can. Order of Foresters, High Court 1879 77,000 3,444 77,125 290 
A Ce OG AE 07S Ea 1868 1,750 117 1,779 29 
A. 0. U, W., ee ee 1875 5,513 517 5,541 28 
Roman Cath. Mut. Protective Soc..} 1879 3,807 204 3,835 28 
Catholic Knights of Ohio.......... 1891 8,107 361 8,134 27 
3 Rey le ee eer 1898 561 ¥Y 587 26 
OTS OO! a eer ere 1891 579 57 604 25 
At: H., Life Ins. Fund. ......... 1885 5,420 169 5,448 22 
Farmers Life Insurance Assn...... 1905 2,910 171 2,036 17 
St. John Bap. Mut. Ben. As. of Salem} 1897 620 33 637 17 
Order Sons of St. George.......... 1891 2,544 OI 2,553 9 
Golden Seal Assurance Society. .... 1902 10,561 4,166 10,568 7 
Brookline Police Mut. Aid. Assn... .| 1887 84 5 88 4 
A. O. U. W., Manchester.......... 1907 132 6 3 ee 
Amaranth, Order of the........... 1891 3,124] 406 Ce 
Aggregates 136 Orders............ 4,708,949] 874,683! 5,023,822 314,873 














desirable result, and it is most essential that the remaining orders 
should make every effort to place themselves upon a permanent footing, 
if they are to furnish reliable protection in the years to come. 
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8 4 | Certifi- | Certifi- | Certifi- 
83 cates cates cates Loss 
NAME OF ORDER. 8-8 | in Force | Written | in Force in 
BS Jan. (5: in Jan. 1, Year. 
oS) 1920. 1920 192]. 
American Benefit Society.......... 1893 1,540 93 1,534| 6 
La. Ligue des Patriotes...........: 1888 416 3 4c6| 10 
Occidental M. B. Assn............ 1896 3,836 651 3,825) I 
LADO RARE o.oo sve ceediers-asteiwises 1910 31397 65¢ 3,205 12 
DMGCETIN Br OMIADS go: 5 50:26:65 serscerqroeis 1904 2,483 49 2,476 13 
Ladies of the Amaranth........... 1903 560 30 546 I 
Low German Grand Lodge of U. S..} ;888 6,620 2190 6,6c2 18 
German Order of Harugari of Ill... .] 1860 1,204 49 1,184 20 
PEL @ J BGR Gs rr rrr 1910 626 25 601 25 
High Court, Sup. Sick & Fun. Ben.. 472 45 445 27 
Bohemian R. C. Central Union.... 783 6 755 28 
Order of Mut. Protection, Sup. L’d | 1878 5,826 207 5,707 29 
A. O. U. W., Portland ee Nee - 1879 1,561 161 1,530 31 
St. Joseph U nion of Canada..... 1864 21,603 1,641 21,560 34 
United Order of the Golden Star. 19¢O 64¢ 25 601 30 
Iroquois, Order of..............-- 1898 706 21 666 40 
Benev. Soc., U.S. for Prop. of Cre.. 4,981 185 4,936 45 
Workmens Benefit & Benev. Assn...} 1911 6,627 348 6,567 60 
Order of Golden Links. ........... 1905 1,277 159 I,2c0 7 
Eastern Star Benev. Fund of Am...} 1892 1,377 43 1,298 79 
Sons of Herman, Nebr............ 18096 2,304 15 2,310 84 
Ind. Order Free Sons of Israel... ... 1849 7,303 579 7,218 85 
AU OCO MW ROMO osc oe ce ws 1883 22,386 2,031 22,301 85 
Catholic Fraternal League......... 1889 2,283 303 2,188 gs 
Foresters, United Order........... 1893 11,087 987 10,988 99 
United Danish Societies of Amer. ..] 3913 1,311 47 1,202 10) 
SONSiGE VELCIADB. 55.05 555 oscee 5 « 1893 12,976 1,283 12,863 113 
SRIGMN OW EIONOR <5 5660.0 5 oc vena 1875 35753 907 3,037 116 
Bohemian Slavonic Union......... 1892 5,943 172 5,812 131 
PROMMUAMGBRUC SS 6 5.0.5. sn Sicces ad vinaeed 1883 23,230 1,876 23,003 137 
Polish Alma Mater of U.S. N. A...} 1898 7,041 512 6,893 148 
Knights & Ladies of Father Mathew.| :88r 1,585 8 1,430 155 
A. O. U. W;. Hallowell ........... 1901 1,959 80 1,800 159 
Royal Templars of Temperance....] 1884 3,530 193 3,346 184 
Pike County Mut. Life Assn.......] 1901 4,395 85 4,191 204 
A; O.U, W.,; Aberdeen... «..6 5.0.0: 1889 7,915 107 7,692 223 
Order of Runeberg.. ...| 1900 3,535 211 285 250 
National Slovak Soc. of U.S. A... 1890 395724 1,486 39,473 251 
A. O. U. W., Grand Island....... 1886 . 7,074 161 6,797 277 
Bohemian Slavonian Ben. Soc., U.S.| 1854 23,020 678 22,730 290 
Jr.O. U. A.M., Nat. Coun. F.B.D.! 1899 281,017 43,887] 280,708 309 
WHO MACCADCES 5 sis c sic scew asus 4.012 1883 203,595 19,061} 293,249 346 
Verhovay Aid Association......... 1886 25,019 1,638 24,673 346 
Order of Knights of Joseph........ 18096 14,740 692 14,384 356 
Ancient Order of Gleaners......... 1894 63,813 3,090 63,427] 386 
Beavers Res. Fund Fraternity.....] 1902 20,109 161 19,720 389 
Ind. Western Star Order.......... 1805 7;744 1,259 7:339 405 
Degree of Honor of Neb........... 1892 12,220 261 11,798 22 
BOOT Wj ROBO o.oo. s 5. s cence 1879 11,394 428 10,969 425 
Cath. Benev. Legion, Sup. Council..} 1881 11,479 212 11,008 471 
AI GMEBO ATESADD 6 2. oscars: sversrarereow i$ 1894 17,612 1,985 17,052 560 
Heralds of Liberty, Philadelphia....| 1900 23,903 1,907 23,144 759 
Royal Neighbors of America....... 1895 391,030 25,506] 390,185 845 
Danish Brotherhood of Amer...... 1886 20,810 744 19,889 g21 
Polish Union of America.......... 1917 13,858 380 12,936 922 
Court of Honor Life Assn......... 1805 75,534 7,771 74,371 1,163 
U. S. Letter Carriers Mut. Ben. As.| 1891 6,835 66 5,064 1,171 
National Union Assur. Society.....] 1881 43,610 3,029 42,121 1,489 
National Croatian Soc., U.S. A....| 1804 39,701 1,990] 38,034 1,667 
Catholic Womens Benev. Legion. ..| 1889 14,442 117 12,526 1,916 
The Homesteaders............... 1906 29,090 5,623 27,018 2,072 
Brith Abraham, Order of, Gd. Ldg..| 1888 25,278 647 22,910) 2,308 
A. O. U. W., Emporia Rrcuipas Sis aunties 1879 44,202 4,271 41,687 2,515 
Ben Hur, Supreme ‘Tribe:of........:....-| 1804 78,156 10,244 75,624 2,532 
Brotherhood of America........... 1890 7,837 217 4,536 3,301 
Progressive Order of the West...... 1896 17,421 1,716 12,820 4,001 
New Era Association............. 1897 42,137 4,401 37,372 4,765 
Mystic Workers of the World...... 1806 100,610 10,450 95,711 4,899 
Royal Highlanders................ 1896 28,472 306] 23,412 5,000 
North American Union............] 1895 23,125 1,458 17,828 5,297 
Ind. Order of Puritans............ 1903 11,136 863 5,508 5,628 
Ladies Cath. Benev. Assn......... 1889 130,688 3,561] 121,023 9,665 
Brith Abraham, Ind. Order........ 1887 162,587 6,978} 152,280 10,299 
Brotherhood of Ry. Trainmen...... 1883 183,892 25,908} 172,622 11,270 
Fraternal Aid Union.............. 1890 93,642 22,926 81,147 12,495 
Polish R. C. Union of Amer....... 1887 103,009 8,037 83,993 19,100 
Woodmen Circle. : .-5.< osc cece se sis 1895 226,586 8,353] 163,960] 62,617 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha....} 1891 962,109] 115,415] 646,719] 315,399 
Aggregates 78 Orders............. 3,9017,421| 361,193] 3,414,462] 502,959 
Aggregates 214 Orders............ 8,573,835 1,235,876 8,438,284 . $8,086 





* Net loss. 


As strongly indicating that the fraternal and assessment systems 
of life insurance have not been supplying the public with what it wants 
and expects, it is interesting to compare the proportions of life insur- 
ance written by and on the books of the old-line companies with 
similar items relating to the fraternal and assessment associatios, in 
the year ending December 31, 1920, and in 1910. The old-line com] wnies 
ten years ago carried 61.7 per cent of the insurance in force, while noW 
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TABLE [V.—DeEATH RATE IN ['RATERNAL ORDERS PER 1000 MEAN CERTIFICATES IN FORCE IQGI-1920. 
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ss Z a 4 a os = 13 < ~ wo = S _ a oc) _ rr) oo}; ns oo 3 
NAME AND LOCATION. £21 =! S| S| S| S| S| 8] 8/8] ses] S| S| a] 8] S|] S| BS] S&S] & : 
: A = = ont = — — a ton = = = — — _ — _ _ = =~ oa 
ar. é 3 
| | | | 2 
6 rac a mike ee aa oe pr pore ng ee eee zoe ar, 
10 
: American Benefit Society, Boston..........|1893| 7.9| 8.9} 8.9 10.0/12.9, 9.6, 8.3|....| 6.0 11.0, 12.1/13.0 12.9 14.5 17.2 27.1/28.4 28-9 19.3 1,537 26 
be American Insurance Union, Columbus... 1894| 6 5| 6.2) 4.4 6.4| 5-5| 6.8) 5.8] 8.2) 8.6) 9.1 8.4| 8.4/11.9| 9.5) 9-3/19.5|10.6, 9-2:11.5, 101,946 7 
a Brotherhood of Amer. Yeomen, Des Moines 1897| 5.4] 5.9] §.6| 6.0] 6.1| 5.3| 5-8} 6.3) 6.1} 5.6) 6.0] 6.4} 6.6) 6.3) 6.5 6.9) 6.9/11-8| 8.3) 270,887 8.0 
- Catholic Benevolent Legion, Brooklyn, N.Y. |1881)17 6)18.018.7)19.7|24.9 24.3 28.2)26.7 24.7 28.7 29.8/26.1 26.3 27.2 32.4 29.7/32.837-4 28.8 11,244 77 
is Catholic Knights of America, St. Louis, Mo.|1877|19 .8|19.6|20.4|23.3|25.3|22.6|23.8|21.8 20.5 23.821 .5|23.9/23.6/23.3 23.4 /23-3/23.3. 25-8 22.5 18,692 2.4 
ze Catholic Order of Foresters, _ ng, Ul. 1883} 7 1| 7.0) 7.6) 8.3| 8.1/ 8.5] 8.9) 8.2) 9.1) 8.4| 9.0] 9.3) 9.9|/10.0 10.3 11.1/11.1/17-1/t0.9 158,238 0.0 
a Court of Honor, Springfield, Ill. rer {1895 i 6 5-5| 6.7) 7-3] 7-4| 7-3 8.1/ 8.1) 8.0) 9.0) 8.9] 8.7) 8.4) 9.3) 9.6) 9.8)11.014-4,10.9 74,953] 1.7 
ik Equ itable Fraternal Union, Neenah, Wis. . 1897| 3-3| 4.0) 3-4) 4.3| 3-9| §-2, 5-6] 5.4| 4.6) 5.3) 5.0] 5.6 5.6| 6.0 6.7 8.0) 9.011-3 8.5  20,454| 53 
28 Fraternal Brotherhood, Los Angeles....... 1896] 4.7| 5.1] 4-6) 5-4] 5-9| 6.7) 6-4) 6.8) 7.0) 7.4] 6.5] 7.5| 7-8} 8.4| 8.7| 9.1/12.2/15-O|10.5, 24,176 . 
Bs Fraternal Mystic Circle, Philadelphia, Pa.}1885| 8 2|12.4)11.2 10. 2 9.5/10.4/13.2\/15.6)13.1/15.3)16.9]/17.5 15.1,16.90 19.8 20.041.4,18-5|14.2 18,843 6 
= Free Sons of Israel, New York.....-... |849)18.3/18.3)21.5|19.8|22.7/22.1/27.4/27.627.5/27.3 28 .8/34.5/16.5/37.1 36.7.35-7/23-2.45-0 30.3 7,261 7 
¥ Golden Cross of the World, Knoxville... .|1876)15.0|/14.0/15.2/15.0|16.4/18.4/18.8/18.0 16.9 18.7/20.8]/18.7/20.3/20.2 21.0 22.1) 7.727-7 23.0 15,283 .¢ 
= Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn |1882| 7.7| 7.4) 6.3 6.8| 7.2| 6.9] 7-2| 6.2! 6.2| 7.11 7.3] 7-4] 6.9] 7.2) 7.0) 7.8/15.6|15-1| 8.5 183,800] 4 
pn Knights of Pythias (E. D.), Indianapolis i877/11.7/12.1 11.612.4|11.1 II.§,11.0/13.0/13.6 14.7\13.4/14.0/13.4/13.8'13.7/14.3| 10.8 18-3/15.6 78,579] 7 
* Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Assn., Erie..../1890! 7.5| 7.4 7-4 7-5| 8.1) 8.1 8.8) 8.4, 8.6 9.8) 8.8] 9.2) 9.1 9.6 10.1'10.9 13.6 14-012.1 125,856] 1,80¢ 0 
bes Maccabees, The Detroit. 1554] 6.7| 6.6) 6.7) 6.5] 7-7) 7-9) 8-5] 8.5) 8.9 9-3] 9.6}10.1/10.6)10.1,12.0112.2/11.0 16-3 14.6 293,422] 4,236 14.4 
a Modern Brother. of Amer., Mason City, Ta.|1897| 5.0] 4.5| 4.4) 5-5] 5-4) 5-0 6.3) 6.1 6.0) 6.1 6.7| 7-5 9.0 8.9 9.210.0/10.9 14-112.3 50,688] 582 11.5 
i Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Islanc} 1883] 4.9] 4.9] 5-1) 5-6) 5-5 5-6) 5-7| 5.5 5-7, 6.0) 6.1| 6.6 7.8 7.5 7.9 8.3) 8.8 12-9 10.3 1¢56,737|10004 0.6 
Hs National Union Assurance, Toledo, O.... i881] 9.7}10.0/10.5/11.9|12.1/12.7/13-1/14.0/12.7/1§.2|/15.6|16.3/17.1/17.017.5|19.9|20.4 23-4 22.0 42,865} 948/22.1 
- New England Order of Protection, Boston|1878| 8.9] 8.9| 8.9) 9.4} 8.9) 9.8] 9.9} 8.8) 9.3)10.1/11.4|11.5/12.3/13.7 14.2,19.5|21.3 23-7, 9.0 26,588] 523 10.7 
Ps Order of Mutual Protection, Chicago, I]].}1878/11 5|11.1| 9.7/10.5|10.3)10.7|10.2/10.0 15.7, 14.2/15.6|12.9'14.8 13.3 16.6 18.7\20.4 17-2/14.7 5,811} 107 18.4 
pe Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa..... 1886! 7 5| 7.0) 7.6) 8.3] 7.9) 9.4) 8.3] 8.4) 8.6) 8.1) 9.1] 8.7) 9.8) 9.3) 9.5|10.1|11.0,14-5|12.1, 116,863] 1,240\10.6 
= Royal Arcanum, Boston, Mass...........|1877|10 8|10.5/10.5 10.8|11.§ 12.5 13-5|13-3/€3.4 14.6)14.0|/14.6 1§.015.3 16.6 19.7|21.3,24-6,20.0 234,970) 2,586 11.0 
Bao Royal Highlanders, Lincoin, ae 1896| 4.4] 4.9) 3-9! 4-9| 3-9] 5-0 5-1| 5.0) 4.8) 5.9] 6.1] 5.5) 5.7) 6.1| 5.2| 6.9| 6.3)11-7, 8.1) 25,942] 222) 8.6 
i Royal League, Chicago, Ill.. 1853! 9 O} 9.7)10.1| 7.6) 7.0) 7.9) 7-7) 8.4) 8.1) 8.9] 9.2|10.5 10.2) 9.6 11.7/12.6/14.4 16-4 14.9 23,101] 303 113.1 
am Royal Neighbors of America, Rock Island. 1895| 5 5| §.2| 5-3| 5-8] 5.2] 5.3| 5-8] 5.5] 5-3] 5-3] 5-6] 5.4] 5.9] 5-9] 6.1| 6.2] 5.9] 9-9) 7.1 390,607 | 2,969' 7:6 
ce Scottish Clans, Boston, Mass...... 1878| 9 9] 8.7, 8.9 10.01 9.7.11.1| 9-9| 9.0 8.4 7.9] 8.2] 9.0, 9.8:10.3 10.3 )11.6/10.§ 20-310.4 18,747] 184 9.8 
ee Security Benefit Association, Topeka. . .|1892| 8.6) 9.1| 7-9 9.1/ 8.0 8.9 8.7/ 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.8) 8.4 8.5 8.3 8.7 9.3)10.3.14-3 9.8 246,086] 2,552 10.3 
3 Western Catholic Union, Quincy, Ill . 1877/11.1| 8.6) 7.0)/10.9| 9.&|10.1)70.C/10.4/ 10.9 10.9|12.5|] 9.6,12.3| 9.9) 9.8 9-7\10.3/17-1,12.1 12,318} 137/11.1 
- Woodmen of the World, 00 1891| 7.4| 7.3| 7.0] 7.5| 7-4] 7-3) 7-3| 7-2| 6.8| 7.3] 7-7] 8.0] 7.7) 7.2} 8.0] 8.1] 8.5/15.2) 9.6) 804, 114] 7,681, 9.6 
50 Woodmen of the World, Denver........... 1890) 5.4] 5.0] 5.0} 6.7] 5.2| 6.9) 7-3] 8.2) 7.4] 7-9 7.5) 8.3) 8.9 9.3) 9.2)10.9|10.2.16.211.8 128,c94] 1,451 11.3 
84 = : See SAE Eee eee See ee) (Seer See er eee ores = 
04 { Formerly Knights and Ladies of Security. 
23 : ; , . : : , 
50 the proportion is 82.6 per cent, the ratios of fraternal and assessment proportions were, for old-line companies, 68.3 per cent and 86.2 per cent, 
. insurance on the same dates having been 38.3 per cent and 17.4 per cent, and for fraternal and assessment associations, 31.7 per cent and 13.8 
- z 
go respectively. As to insurance written in 1910 and 1920, respectively, the per cent. 
09 
1 Taste V.—ANNUAL Cost Per $1000 AND AVERAGE AGE OF MEMBERS. 
49 A em = 
50 7 ‘ | No of | | 
86 ORDERS. Assessm’ts| 20 | 25 30 } 35 40 } 45 50 55 Average 
89 Called. | | Age. 
ss were —— : -— = ee eee) ee eee ——— ey 
Rantadcenks Manat Cade. < isa css ki wanes 12 11.52 13.20 5:36. | 18.2% | 28:88 | 25:56 | ..2-.. | =< 19.3 
es American Insurance Union* | 12 7.20 7.80 8 .40 9.00 10.20 | 12.24 15.84 | 21.60 127 
eg CELL ES eee oo cnn ar esi rt Ae Rant RPP En, AP Lor Semarang see 12 14.52 16.68 19.56 23.28 28 . 32 34.04 43.20 57.00 $1.3 
ji Brotherhood of American Yeomen...... s | 12 7.80 8.40 9.60 11.40 13.20 | 15.60 | 19.20 24.00 38.6 
50 Catholic Benevolent Legion................ : | 26 6.48 7.44 8.64 10.08 12.00 14.52 | 17.76 §21.24 19.7 
0) Catholic Knights of America............... , --| 12 13.56 15.24 17.52 20.40 24.36 29.88 37.32 | ne 15.0 
15 Catholic Mutual Benefit Association.......... ‘ ee) 12 10.80 12.48 14.64 17.40 21.12 25 .92 £30.96 
- Catholic Order: Of HOcesters:.....5 665 ccnceicwenss | 12 10.80 12.48 14.64 17.40 21.12 25.92 32.42 4 10.6 
‘ Court of Honor. .....-..e0eee creer eee eee P , 2 15.2 16.97 19.24 22.27 26.33 31.88 39.64 | 50.55 | 13.1 
os [2 RR ie Oe ee ree > er ea Pe ear ar | 12 13.08 14.88 17.40 20.52 24.72 30.60 | 38.64 | 52.68 $1.8 
3 f Honor, Superior Lodge, St. Paul...... | 12 13.08 14.88 17.40 20.52 24.72 30.60 38 .64 2.68 11.8 
i ; OP RECEINEE CUNO <5 6.5'c.- 0.6 She via a eee ees met 12 13.32 15. 18 18 .36 22.32 27 .60 35.28 | 16.92 150.04 | 13.4 
1 r PNA IUMMIEE Soho ie fale gore wis eae wal es . 12 13.95 15.60 17.70 20.45 24.20 29.30 | 36.30 17.00 | 19 0 
7 Fraterna BE COC MUINIOEE s. 6. 5 653s) 60 ov. Siainle ve eee se : | 12 13.80 15.60 18.00 20.40 24.60 29 .40 36 .60 16 . 2 | 12.1 
6 Mraternal MEgStic Cirele cscs we cibiois nese 0% 12 15.96 17.88 20.40 23.64 27.84 33.60 $1.40 2.32 | 15.5 
mn Gleaners, Ancient Order of . sca Rida saooetaras ar aie --| 12 10.92 12.48 14.64 18.40 21.12 26.04 32.64 2 2.3 
8 Golden Cross of the World. ot tes haha tee | 12 13.68 15.72 18.36 21.72 25.92 31.92 10.80 53.28 19.6 
' Jr. Order U. A M., Nz itional Council. Se a Searels 12 12.00 13.20 | 15.60 19.20 25.20 31.80 42.60 64.2 33.9 
5 Jr. Order U. A. M., Nat’l Council (Fun. Benefit)... .. 12 12.00 13.20 | 15.60 19.20 25.20 31.80 42.60 | 64.20 36.0 
2 Knights of Columbus 1 ee Ree Pee ee 5a | 12 8.88 9.60 | 10.20 10.80 11.88 13.68 16.92 | .. 33.0 
I UNI a aa Ls ag a eee | 11 p16.80 18.60 21.00 24.00 27.60 33.60 11.40 | 1.00 15.4 
1 Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association..... sey | 24 11.28 13.08 15.36 18.36 22.32 27.72 33.36 14.0 
e EGOS. OF THe NESOCADCOS. 6 aiic4 2.6. </cre aie ays.0.6 dele fresee 12 12.36 14.40 | 16.04 20 .64 25.56 32.16 48.76 6. 16 12.0 
5 Loyal A ssociation eee Eola eis oho sc ee IR COT EI Kea 12 15.12 16.92 | 19.20 22.32 26.88 33.00 41.40 
9 1 EEA NSSS SL) RRS rae Nos Se Mninecn at rence Mae oe 12 } 12.60 15.00 17.40 21.00 25.80 32.40 41.40 | 4.60 15.4 
] Masonic Mutual Life Association €..:.....0.<.-.5 12 | 17.16 18.84 21.60 25.08 29 .64 36.00 $4.64 56.52 
7 Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters... . 12 10.80 12.00 | 13.20 14.40 15.60 FRESCO aise OR sees | 12.5 
§ Modern Brotherhood of America........ 12 11.28 12.84 | 15.00 17.76 21.48 26.52 RGOOC RE sce } 15.1 
: Modern Woodmen of America..............0.0000005 12 10.20 12.00 | 13.80 16.20 19.80 24.00 * 13.5 
3 Mystic ; Werkaes PEG WUOR ME a c\cca svelte e ag sic, oreo aiace eee 12 15.24 16.92 19.56 22.80 27.24 So: a rere 39 4 
: Na ub Waits AOSURMGOE. ce sc cis odie ac eke acme 12 25.68 28 .32 31.44 35.40 40.44 47 .04 DEC.) ll ieee 
‘ ON: WINE Oh eas ooo eek vb ke ea ene 12 6. 7.20 8.40 9.60 10.80 13.20 19.20 | 16.1 
) Ne ELEC PUB OMERNRNRE SS ogre ou oo) 6 9 io, 909 ase tp pea wo or aiee : 18 9. 9.60 10.80 12.00 13.20 15.60 21.60 30.00 
) ew England Order of Protection............ re) 12 12. 13.68 15.84 18.60 22.32 27 .24 [32.40 
] Order of Mutual Protection........0.0..c.c0s0. cece cel 12 1: 14.40 16.80 19.68 24.00 29.76 37.44 47.52 | 15.8 
; Rieder of Senttish @lane +... <6. csssie gae ad ieee ose 15 12. 13.20 15.60 18.00 22.80 TIE OD onan wre 35.0 
: Polish N — RIGO RANG@ EE ene Soret aera ecctya Senos aaah 12 133 14.88 17.16 MOOS ecocss Pf wasace P sanees B resacar 35.7 
; Pol Union of America. A aS Sie PR 12 13.2 14.76 17.04 1s Se | em errr Ces 35.0 
Prot d Fiome rele OnT ere tae adene Ohne es 12 12.60 14.40 16.80 19.80 24.60 30.00 eee 38.8 
12 10.92 12.72 15.12 18.36 22.80 28 .80 | 48.24 
) 12 12.00 13.80 16.80 20.40 25.20 32.40 a) 13.3 
12 13.08 14.52 16.68 19.56 23.40 28.44 | 44.40 13.7 
12 10.20 1 13.20 15.60 19.20 || all eee D . Said cele 10.2 
12 13.20 15. 18.00 21.60 25 80 32 40 10.20 | 52.20 10.0 
12 11.16 12.8 14.92 18.12 21.96 25.24 te eae 91.7 
re Sn UR oop a aek rnd as de od Gree whan 12 10.80 12. 14.64 17.40 21.12 26.04 32.64 38.0 
Senefit Association of the Maccabees. . . 12 11.40 13.8 15.00 18.00 21.60 27.00 33.00 §40 .20 10.1 
s Catholic Order of Foresters..............0-. 13 10.80 12. 14.64 17.40 21.12 25.92 730.96 414.0) 
He Crecleni avert acesasre ies Sasi Gare e eherec 12 13.80 15.6 17.68 20.88 24.84 30.36 37.92 | ; 39.3 
n of the World, Omaha j................. 12 12.48 14. 17.16 20.64 25 .08 30.84 | 38.52 | wi2.36 10.2 
n of the World (Colorado):.© ..........<s.004 12 9.60 ~ 11.40 ___13. 20 _ 16.20 21.00 27 .00 £3 .0 
* Rate increases each year. +t Age 44. § Age 54. 4 Age 19. a Rate at age ° 60, $63.48. g Net level premium on and after age 55. h Scientific rates—e.g., age 35, $0.90 per 
th first pyre years, wy next; $1.14 ar $1.41 next; and at age 55, $2.78 per month, level or option. f pestis in meet BaP sages _—_ admitted eu from ages 21 to 60, 
p Age 21. ge 48. oLevelrate plan. ¢Age5l. w Rate at age 52 wenty-year payment participating rates lor endowment at seventy-five » Whole life ar 
m In effect October, 1919. j In effect teeny 1, 1920. s% Formerly Knights and Ladies of Security. / For Masons only, entering age, 21. ¢ Age 39. - E3 = 





of management provided for by per capita tax of $1.80 Annually. 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 








FIFTEEN YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE 
PROGRESS IN NEBRASKA, NORTH 
DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND KANSAS. 


HAVE SOME GOOD TERRITORY FOR 
A FEW GOOD 


DISTRICT MANAGERS. 





G. L. E. KLINGBEIL, President 


W. W. YOUNG, Treasurer D. D. HALL, Secretary 
G. J. HASLAM, M.D., Vice-Pres. A. A. SPEERS, F.A.S., Actuary 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


“LOW COST NON-PARTICIPATING LIFE 
POLICY” 


“NON-PARTICIPATING POLICY ENDOW- 
MENT AT AGE 85” 


“NON - CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH POLICY WITH OR WITHOUT EX- 
CLUSION PERIODS AND WITH PRINCIPAL 
SUM BENEFITS” 


“SPECIAL COMMERCIAL, PEERLESS AND 
STANDARD DISABILITY POLICIES; BENE- 
FITS ONE DAY TO A LIFETIME; FULL COV- 
ERAGE LIFETIME INDEMNITY FOR 
TOTAL NON-CONFINING ILLNESS INDEM- 
NITY” 


“ECONOMY MONTHLY PREMIUM ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH POLICY” 


These unexcelled policies 
are issued only by the 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President. 
George Barmore, Supt. of Agents. 


Federal Life Building Chicago 














THEY ARE 
COMING 





Eight weeks ago THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY wanted 100 rep= 
utable men who are personal producers in the 
state of North Carolina. 


Now, The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company wants 84 more reputable men who 
are personal producers in North Carolina. 


(INK UP (Swim THe (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates its Character’? 
Lincoln Life Building 














Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $185,000,000 in Force. 
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STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


MORE . THAN 


TWENTY-ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS IN SECURITIES 


Deposited with the State of Indiana for the Sole 
Protection of Policyholders 


PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE 


The Growth of Oak 
The Solidity of Granite 


On Agency Matters Address, 
CHARLES F. COFFIN, Vice-President 
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PREMIUM TAXES 





Reduction Impossible at Present, Says 
Sidney A. Foster 


NOT PROVIDED FOR IN LEVEL 
PREMIUMS 





Suggests Methods of Changing Public 
Sentiment in Favor of Lower 
Requirements 


By Smpney A. Foster 
Before the American Life Convention at 
Indianapolis, Oct. 5-7, 192T. 


Every insurance official realizes that at pres- 
ent no adequate relief from taxation of life 
insurance premiums is possible; but every in- 
surance company executive can recognize that 
co-operative effort in the education of premium 
payers can later result in legislative recogni- 
tion of the injustice of present State laws, that 
make mandatory requirement and such de- 
mands upon companies that they must con- 
fiscate contributions beyond the cost of con- 
ducting the State departments created for the 
supervision of companies in the protection of 
its citizen policyholders. 

This convention is attended by executives of 
companies with one purpose only, to find the 
best ways and earliest means to safely and most 
economically produce results for which their 
policyholders pay their premiums. Of the 
highest importance is our responsibility to en- 
large the understanding of the public generally, 
that enormous sums carried as assets by life 
insurance companies are absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly liabilities. As has been so well 
said: “The contract of a legal reserve life 
insurance company is like a State or municipal 
bond, except that its maturity date is not 
fixed. Under the laws of this and other States 
a company issuing such a contract is required 
to accumulate what is technically called a re- 
serve, but what in reality is a sinking fund, 
comparing with the sinking fund which is ac- 
cumulated to mature bonds. The first credit 
to that sinking fund is made out of the first 
Premium paid and a further credit is made 
each year as additional premiums are paid. No 
reference is made to the aggregate accumula- 
tions to this fund out of the amount of pre- 
miums collected, which would amount to sev- 
eral millions of dollars. 

It would be just as fair to say that the dif- 
ference between the amount of money deposited 
ina bank during a certain period and the 
amount withdrawn represented profit to the 
bank. Al] money deposited in a bank repre- 
sents a lability until paid the depositor, and 
the reserve or sinking fund accumulated out 
of premiums is so regarded by life insurance 
companies operating on the legal reserve basis 

: . * * as required by every State in this 
Union, until the policy matures at death or 
expiration of terms for which written.” In 
other words, the managers must make good by 
the investmen® of these funds to pay off the 
total accumulations that inevitably must sooner 
or later occur and the beneficiaries to receive 


without loss all that has been contracted with 
the company organization. 

The public generally does not understand, 
or at least comprehend, that life insurance com- 
panies writing on the level premium plans have 
no way by which to increase their annual 
premium rates on previously written business, 
even though their expenses as they are to-day 
to conduct the business are double to what 
they were prior to the war. The result, 
naturally, has been a reduction of dividends; 
some companies have not been able to pay any 
dividends and the excessive mortality by rea- 
son of the influenza ate up millons of dollars 
of surplus, which companies are striving to re- 
build without increasing cost, and that surplus 
is held in trust for the safety and security of 
the policyholders as their deposit. An illustra- 
tion: The insurance companies could not in- 
crease their premiums, but newspapers could 
at any time increase their advertising rates, 
also their subscription rates, and wisely, for 
their own solvency, did so, and the opportunity 
exists now for the newspapers to look into the 
justness of the situation and prepare them- 
selves to co-operate with the insurance com- 
panies that are building great obligations of in- 
demnity, where every dollar of this money can 
be put to purchase additional indemnity which 
will, naturally, come back to the taxable prop- 
erty by reason of the payment of losses and 
cash settlements and they might also inform 
the public that the assets of life insurance com- 
panies are in fact liabilities. 

If the level premium life insurance com- 
panies writing participating insurance would 
withhold the money spent for advertising 
(which I do not recommend, but insert the 
proposition only in a suggestive sense) and de- 
vote this same money for the organization of 
community social circles and make all level 
premium policyholders eligible to membership 
irrespective of the companies in which they 
are insured, and would fix dates and socially 
entertain and be entertained, wear badges and 
have a ritual and watch the ballot box their 
appeals would not pass the legislative bodies 
unheeded after a few years of efficient effort 
on the part of the community social circles. 


For UNIFoRMITY OF STATE Laws 


To be commended is the consideration of uni- 
formity of laws governing life insurance or- 
ganizations in the various States as disclosed 
in the discussion at the business meetings of 
States department executives at the meeting 
recently held at Louisville. At present there 
are as many differing requirements as there 
are States in the Union and many of these laws 
lead to confusion and increase the expense of 
the companies in performing their business. 

It gives me very great pleasure to acknowl- 
edge the obligation this body is under to the 
Spectator Company of New York for a list of 
285 companies of the United States showing 
the amounts paid by them as taxes. This table 
will be produced in THe Specrator of next 
week. 





—The Western Union Life College of Spokane, 
Wash., has begun operations and has a contract with 
the Western Union Life Insurance Company. 
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THE PROSPEROUS 
AGENT 


A New Book by 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


Presents Characteristics of the 
Successful Life Insurance 
Solicitor 


Beneficial to Those Contem- 
plating Entering the Life In- 
surance Business, as well as for 
Those Already In It. 


PRICES: 

Red Cloth Cardboard 
Single copy......... $1.50 $1.00 
2S COPIES... ce eccce Goede 22.50 
se. " ares . 62.50 42.50 
100 ‘ 120.00 80.00 
200 ‘ 225.00 150.00 
500 ‘ 525.00 350.00 





THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Handbook by 
JOHN S. TUNMORE 


For the Use of Insurance and 
Other Salesmen 


Warns of Pitfalls; Stimulates; 
Inspires. 


PRICES, SILK CLOTH BINDING 


Sitigie COPY x22 «065. 552s ce ccs GR 
COMI i555 a, p50 sl a ae 
Maier Pe . 62.50 
100‘ 120.00 
200 ‘ 225.00 
500 “ 525.00 


It is seldom that life insurance 
men are privileged to secure new, 
helpful books from two such well- 
qualified authors. One of them, 
Mr. Alexander, is a company exec- 
utive in charge of the education 
and instruction of agents, and in 
close daily touch with agents; he 
knows their needs and their ex- 
periences. The other, Mr. Tun- 
more, is a great personal producer, 
as well as a successful director of 
agents—one who can not only sell 
insurance himself, but tell others 
how to do it. 


Both of these books are pub- 
lished by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CuricaGo OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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FARM MORTGAGES 


Conclusively Shown to be the Most Stable Investment 


In 1914 the leading life insurance companies had only $655,000,000 invested in farm mort- 


gages. In 1918 their investments in farm mortgages aggregated one billion dollars. 


Today those life insurance companies have over four billion dollars of their trust funds 


invested in farm mortgages and are eagerly adding to their holdings. 


The Lockwood Investi- 
gating Committee, dur- 
ing its recent investi- 
gation, publicly con- 
ceded loans on real es- 
‘tate to constitute the 
most stable, conserva- 








The following is taken from the stenographic report of the 
summing up of the Lockwood Committee, formed to investigate 
the housing situation in New York State. It is the result of the 
investigation of 1,500 concerns: 

We have overwhelmingly established by the mass of statistics 
gathered from all sections of the country that over a long term of 
years and year by year, mortgage loans on real estate have proven 
the most stable, conservative and the best income-paying in- 
vestments of these institutions. 

It is established by the figures furnished by these corporations, 
tabulated in such detail and with such accuracy that they are 
not open to question, that besides their safety this class of invest- 
ment has been yielding, year in and year out, about 20% higher 
income return than investments in bonds and other securities. 
The fact that about 49% of the entire assets of the savings banks 
of the State of New York are thus invested should be conclusive 
on this point. 








tive, income producing 
security obtainable. 


Theindividualinvest- 
or will do well to profit 
by the experience of 
these life insurance 
companies. 


The service of The F. B. Collins Investment Company, exclusive dealers in farm mort- 


gages, is based on 37 years’ experience without the loss of a dollar to any investor. 


A guarantee for your fullest protection. 


The holder of surplus funds will be interested in our Booklets ‘‘Why Collins Farm Mort- 


gages are Safe’’—‘‘As Others See Us” and “8% Collateral Trust Bonds.” 


asking. 


Sent free for the 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers 


727 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


Association of America 


Home Office: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 








THE PART-TIME AGENT 


Has Definite Place in Life Insurance 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST HIM UNSOUND 
Strict Application of Any Rule Would 
Disrupt Every Agency Organization 
R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the Illinois 
Life Insurance Company of Chicago, speaking 
before the sessions of the American Life Con- 

vention last week, said: 

Those of you who have concerned yourselves about 
the part-time agent agitation are of course aware that 
it is only in the larger cities that his employment is 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts 
Mutual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best possible 
life insurance protection at the lowest 
possible net cost. ‘That it has succeeded 
is shown by the enviable reputation which 
the Company enjoys among those who 
buy insurance and among those who sell 
it. Efficient service and a square deal 
for everyone have been its watchwords 
for over Seventy Years. They will be 
its watchwords throughout the years to 
come. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield 

Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 











ME cE ee ee, 
i ne eee 
Insurance Sales Letters 


pen the way to real business—create a keen 
} ization of the value of adequate insurance and 
oe the way for a personal call to close the appli- 
po ogy More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
pine creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
— and fire business. An insurance com- 
Sheil omcial writes, ‘‘Am well pleased with the letters. 
per € able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
Particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 


ee _..__ Sadiven, Comm. 
<< Ska eC 


especially condemned and criticized and that the chief 
and strongest argument urged against him is that he 
does not know the life insurance business well enough 
to give that expert advice and insurance service which 
the prospective applicant needs and should receive. 

If you have followed the public utterances of those 
who advocate the elimination of the part-time agent 
you are also aware that they are not opposed to his 
employment in the smaller cities and towns because, 
as they naively say, a life insurance agent would 
starve in a rural community unless able to supple- 
ment his insurance income by some other employ- 
ment. 

Now, as a plain matter of justice, will you please 
n Chicago or 


tell me why the insurance applicant 
New York is entitled to more expert advice or better 
insurance service from your agent and your company 
than the farmer at the country crossroads? If it is 
wrong for you to accept business from a part-time 
agent in Chicago or New York, isn’t it equally wrong 
for you to issue a policy to a farmer whose applica- 
tion has been secured by a part-time banker, lawyer, 
teacher or business man who is merely supplementing 
his ordinary income by acting as your agent? 


1 


Any company whose agents in the larger cities 
publicly prociaim against the employment of intelligent 
and legitimate part-time men, which does not either 
repudiate the activities of such agents, or discontinue 
the employment of part-time men in rural sections, 
must stand convicted of hypocrisy, and a willingness 
to flimflam its small town and rural policyholders. 
Some of us may think that we know what a part- 
time agent is; but I challenge any one of you to give 
a definition of the so-called full-time agent, the strict 
application of which would not disrupt your own 
agency organization. 
Some of the most talkative denouncers of the em- 
loyment of the so-called part-time man have answered 


] 
me that a whole-time agent is one who when and if 
he does work devotes himself entirely to the solicita- 
tion of life insurance, but, when I have asked as to 
the measure of time employed and the amount of 
new insurance written which should fairly determine 
the full-time agent, no figures have been given. 

As a fair question, is there any good reason why an 
intelligent and ambitious man whose chief occupation 
is a clerkship, practicing law, teaching school or run- 
ning a bank should not learn during his spare time 
as much about the fundamental principles and func- 
tions of life insurance as is necessary for the proper 
presentation of our policies? Is the test of one’s 
knowledge of life insurance and his ability to prop- 
erly advise as to its purchase merely that he has no 
other occupation than life insurance? Do we = sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that the loafer can by taking a 
life insurance agency and occasionally trying to sell 
a life insurance policy acquire standing as a useful 
citizen of the stamp approved by life insurance com- 
panies? 

Life insurance service can and should be made 
more efficient through home office instruction and in- 
dividual study even when opportunity for part-time 
employment only is offered, but as practical. men we 
must not lose sight of the fact that where there is 


one man who carries or is able to carry such an 


15 


amount of life insurance as requires expert advice as 
to its arrangement there are one thousand insurance 
patrons and prospects whose means permit them to 
pay for such an amount only as will in the event of 
death cover their debts and the expenses of a decent 
burial. 

Eliminate all the $5000-and-under policyholders in 
this country and there would be but little left of the 
life insurance business. 

I am sincerely and unalterably opposed to the em- 
ployment of the illegitimate part-time man, the man 
whose contract is merely a cloak to conceal a rebate 
or other advantage or benefit to the insurance ap- 
plicant; but, as regards the intelligent and legitimate 
part-time man, the man who honestly creates and 
closes business, the compensation paid for which is 
received by and retained by him, I stand squarely 
for his employment. First, because he carries the 
benefits of life insurance to people and places that 
would never he reached if life insurance service to 
them should be made entirely contingent and de- 
pendent upon the visit of a whole-time life insurance 
man; second, because he is a necessary and valuable 
instrument for us to use in the extension of our 
business; and, third, because through part-time em- 
ployment ambitious and deserving men are given en 
couragement and opportunity to learn our business * 
and become valuable full-time agents without involv- 
ing any financial risk to either themselves or their 
companies, and we all know. that large numbers of 
men who have entered the life insurance business on 
the part-time basis have achieved honorable distince- 
tion and lasting success in life underwriting. 

To those of us who develop our sales organizations 
from the raw material instead of preying upon the 
agents of other companies the question of the employ- 
ment or the non-employment of honest, legitimate 
and intelligent part-time men is purely and solely one 
If part- 


of business expediency and financial profit. 
time men are profitable as agents to your company, 
and to mine, we are going to employ them: if they are 
not profitable, we will discontinue their employment 
if we are fit to hold our managerial jobs. 


NEW YORK LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
PREPARING WINTER CAMPAIGN 


Dr. John A. Stevenson Will Be Speaker at 
First Meeting This Week 

Sheppard Homans, president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York, has 
announced that the activities of the association 
during the coming year will be focused upon 
the problems and interests of the rate-book 
men. In furtherance of this policy a complete 
program has been devised for the eight regu- 
lar monthly meetings which will be held during 
the winter. This program covers, broadly, 
the selling process, approach, selling plans and 
points, meeting objections, and the close. It 
also contemplates an open discussion of ques- 
tions involved in the licensing of life agents. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, third vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Society of the 
United States, will be the speaker at the first 
meeting, the subject of which will be “A 
Strategy of the Approach—Licensing the In- 
dividual’s Needs for Life Insurance.” Dr. 
Stevenson has come to be considered as one of 
the greatest speakers on salesmanship subjects 
in life insurance to-day. As well as being an 
exceptionally able speaker, he is himself a suc- 
cessful salesman and a noted scholar, attain- 
ments which have made him famous in the 
business. 

The first meeting will be held Monday even- 
ing, October 17, in the rooms of the Arkwright 
Club, and a second meeting will be November 
15 in the same place. 
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NOW READY 


The Insurance Year Book for 1921-1922 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL 


ISSUE 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK is issued in two volumes for 1921-1922 as heretofore, and embraces numerous 
important features. One contains the statistics of Life, Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous companies, the other relates 
to Fire and Marine Insurance. All the statistical and other matter that they contain has been compiled with the greatest 
care by experienced insurance statisticians, the figures being taken from official reports. These volumes together con- 
stitute a trustworthy encyclopedia of insurance information. 

The volume devoted to LIFE, CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE contains the 
standard tables of Life, Casualty and other Companies brought down to include the official figures of 1920 for each 


company, in comparative form, for a series of years. 
Foreign Life and Accident Companies. 


Other tables show the standing and business transactions of 


THE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE volume contains elaborate statistics of the Fire and Marine Insurance 
Companies doing business in-this country, in comparative form, for five years, (mutual companies, three years), together 
with details of assets and liabilities, and much other information. Tables are also given showing the status and trans- 
actions of the principal Stock Fire and Marine Insurance Companies of the world, and much other important informa- 


tion relating to Fire and Marine Insurance. 


It also embraces statistics showing the means of fire protection in over 


8,500 cities and towns in the United States and Canada, and a Directory of 62,000 Agents, Adjusters and Attorneys. 


EACH VOLUME 


iS COMPLETE IN 


iTSELPF 





LIFE, CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


The volume devoted to Life, Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance contains departments relating to such 


Companies under chapters headed as follows: 


age wrote STATISTICS OF FOREIGN COMPANIES. 
INSURANCE I ANADA. LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 
RETIRED E MERICAN COMPANIES. DIRECTORS OF COMPANIES. 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
These several chapters apply to the special features of Life and Miscellaneous 
Insurance, and are entirely different from similar chapters enumerated below for 
Fire and Marine Insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE TRANSACTIONS FOR FIFTY YEARS. 

This is a regular series of tables that have formed an important feature of THE 
YEAR Book for many years, presenting in comparative form the business transac- 
tions of all the American Life Insurance Companies for fifty years. They show the 
current business of the Life Companies in a concise manner for ready reference. 


COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS. 

A very important series of tables, occupying one hundred and forty-five 
pages, giving the comparative exhibits of the business and financial standing of all the 
Life Insurance Companies of the United States, is presented under this heading. These 
tables are compiled from official reports and form the most comprehensive analysis 
of the annual statements of life insurance companies ever presented. These tables 
have met with great favor since their first publication, and they have been extended 
and improved for the present edition of THE YEAR Book. 





LIFE INSURANCE HISTORY. 

Under this heading a tabular exhibit is presented covering the transactions of all 
existing Life Insurance Companies for the past twenty years. The tables show the 
receipts of companies from policyholders, their investments, etc.; disbursements to 
policyholders under separate headings; expenses, total disbursements, new busi- 
ness, insurance in force at the close of each year, assets, liabilities, surplus, and in 
fact all the material points that are contained in the statistics regarding the transac- 
tions of recent years. 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE. 

A separate section is devoted to these important branches presenting a vast amount 
of information, statistical and otherwise. The section opens with a carefully prepared 
synopsis of the statutory requirements concerning the admission of companies to 
other States. Liability and workmen’s compensation insurance is exhaustively 
treated so as to show the methods of operation, while the plans of other branches 
are also presented. The statistics cover a period of ten years and are arranged 
in an easily comprehended form, while giving all essential items. The department 
of Business by States occupies 148 pages and will be found of great value. 
The fact that everything relating to CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
CoMPANIES is now brought together makes THE YEAR BooK more valuable than 
ever to that class of underwriters. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 


The following list of chapter headings indicates some of the prominent features of the Fire and Marine Volume: 


REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. Under this chapter head are 
presented detailed statements as of Dec. 31, 1920, of the respective fire and marine 
insurance companies and Lloyds operating in the United States, with comparative 
tables covering their essential statistics for 5 years (stock companies) or 3 years 
(mutual companies); also giving officials’ and directors’ names; lists of field men and 
territory covered; descriptions of real estate and mortgage loans; descriptions of 
securities owned, with their market values by classes; risks and premiums in force; 
business since organization; data concerning San Francisco and other conflagration 
losses, capital changes and surplus contributions, etc. This chapter embraces the 
following classes of companies: American Stock Fire and Marine Ins. Cos. (licensed) ; 
Foreign Fire and Marine Ins. Cos. (licensed in the United States); American Mutual 
Fire and Marine Ins. Cos.; Underwriters’ Agencies; Lloyds and Reciprocal Under- 
writers’ Associations; Unlicensed American Fire Ins. Cos.; Unlicensed Foreign Fire 
and Marine Ins. Cos. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS.—NEW YORK CITY PREMIUMS (by companies for 
2 years). FIRE LOSSES IN NEW YORK (48 years). STATE INSURANCE 
OFFICIALS. NEXT LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS. SHORT RATE SCALES. 
FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES (46 years). FIRE INSURANCE 
STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS (25 years). NATIONAL BOARD TABLES ane 
remiums and losses, 61 years) TAXATION OF FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
ANIES. RISKS COVERED BY AUTOMOBILE POLICIES. AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLERS. STATISTICS OF FIRES IN AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 
FOREIGN CITIES. RETIRED COMPANIES. RECEIVERS. UNDER- 
WRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. LISTS OF INSURANCE wert gro. 
BROKERS AND COMPANIES ACCEPTING SURPLUS LINES, AND IN- 
DEPENDENT ADJUSTERS. TABLES OF TORNADO INSURANCE AND 
OTHER LINES. FIRE INSURANCE IN CALIFORNIA FOR 35 YEARS. 
FIRE PREMIUMS IN VARIOUS CITIES IN 1920. TAXES PAID BY FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1920. 





STATISTICS OF FOREIGN COMPANIES. INSURANCE IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES (embracing special consular reports, etc., from all parts of the world). 
INSURANCE IN CANADA. LATEST HOME OFFICE STATEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND WATER SUPPLY.—This exceedingly valuable 
department embraces 501 pages of data concerning the equipment for fire protective 
purposes of over 8,500 cities and towns in the United States and Canada. The 
information herein presented has been gathered from reliable sources, and forms a 
most useful reference work for practical underwriters. 


NOTABLE CONFLAGRATIONS IN THE sa HISTORY.—A list of 
the more important fires from B. C. 1897 to A. D. 192 

LARGE FIRES IN THE UNITED STATES AND a —This list comprises 
the fires which have occurred in the United States and Canada in the last two centuries 
and which are believed to have each inflicted damage amounting to at least $1,000,000. 

DIRECTORY OF INSURANCE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA.—A list comprising about 55,000 insurance agents, specifying the classes 
of business transacted by each. Also 7,000 adjusters and attorneys 

UNLICENSED COMPANIES.—In the chapter devoted to “Reports of Fire Insur- 
ance Companies”’ is given much information as to Foreign companies which operate 
in this country without the authority of State Insurance departments. Very useful 
to agents, brokers, reinsurance clerks and the insured. 

MARINE DATA.—Policy forms; York-Antwerp Rules, Statistics, etc, 

LLOYDS AND RECIPROCAL UNDERWRITERS. —lIn the chapter devoted to 

‘Reports of Fire Insurance Comyanies"’ is given much information concerning the 
numerous Lloyds and exchanges operating in various parts of the country. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLES.—There are also other tabulations, giving risks 
written and [n force; fire patrols; etc. 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK during its many years of publication has obtained a recognition among underwriters of all classes as 4 
standard authority upon ail matters pertaining to the business of insurance. It is invaluable to managers of companies as well as to the active 
men engaged in field work. The volumes are handsomely bound in cloth with heavy board covers, and printed on fine paper with clear, legible 


type. 


PRICES.—The following are the prices of Taz INSURANCE YEAR Book, for the separate volumes or for the complete set: 
Life, Casualty,Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance, $15.00. Fire and Marine Insurance, $15.00. Both volumes, when ordered together, $25.00 


Sent prepaid to any address in the United States, or any country in the Postal Union (except Great Britain), on receipt of price: 


to other countries the extra cost of postage to be added. 


All customs charges in foreign countries must be paid by the purchaser. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 135 William Street, New York 
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Life Insurance 








“‘Meeting Objections”’ 


Dr. John A. Stevenson, third vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, presents many interesting answers 
to objections frequently met with by canvas- 
sers in selling life insurance in his book “Meet- 
ing Objections,” recently published. One of the 
most valuable chapters in this book is given be- 
low. It deals with “Methods of Meeting Ob- 
jections” and reads as follows: 


Every salesman realizes that the manner of meeting 
an objection depends upon his own personality and 
upon the personality of the prospect. The salesman who 
invariably answered the “I don’t need insurance” ob- 
jection by “Of course you don’t, or you’d have sent 
for me; but why don’t you?” would be considered 
“clever” by one prospect and “fresh” by the next. 
Experience in judging men is the only guide which 
will determine for the salesman the manner in which 
a particular objection is to be handled, 

However, as in tennis, fencing, bridge or chess, 
there are certain “‘returns’’ which assist in winning 
the game, so in the selling process there are certain 
ways of meeting the opponent’s moves which are 
“sales-assisting’” rather than ‘“‘sales-resisting”’: 

1. The “Direct Return” (“The Boomerang Meth- 

od’’). 

The ‘Indirect Return.” 

The ‘“‘Head-on Methods (“The Emphatic De- 
nial’’). 

4, The “Passing-up Method.” 


9 
> 
> 


1. THe “Direct Return” (“THE BooMERANG 
METHOD”) 


The head of the sales department of a large cash- 
register comany always gave his salesmen this advice: 
“No matter what your prospect replies, no matter what 
reasons he advances for refusing to buy, or what his 
objection, your proper and compelling answer is al- 
ways ‘That, my dear sir, is the very reason why you 
ought to buy.’ 

“Tf the prospect says business is poor, that’s the very 
reason why he should buy a machine. It will make his 
business better. If he says, ‘I can’t afford it,’ he 
argues against himself, for one of the machines will 
help him make more money. If he says, ‘I don’t need 
it,’ he is resting in a sense of false security.” 

To apply this advice to all the objections which 
arise during a life insurance interview might be a 
trifle difficult. When selling arguments can be made 
out of objections, however, the “direct return” method 
is decidedly effective. If the prospect’s “I am healthy, 
I don’t need insurance’ is answered by ‘‘That’s just 
the reason I came to see you; our company insures 
only good risks,” the objection itself has been made 
sales-assisting rather than sales-resisting. 

Especially is this method helpful in meeting excuses, 
for it eliminates the idea from the prospect’s mind be- 
fore he has brought up reasons to defend it. 

The test cf a good salesman is the number of 
objections which he can turn to account in this way; 
as someone has said, “A phonograph can answer ob- 
jections, but it takes a real salesman to turn objec- 
tions into selling suggestions.” 





2. Tue “InprIrREcT RETURN” 

Mare Antony used the “indirect return,” and it is 
an equally powerful weapon in the hands of the in- 
Surance salesman. The salesman can nearly always 
find some point in the objection to which he can 
agree, and then starting with this point of agreement 
he can swing around to the answer which he wishes 
to make. 

If the objection is made, “I am already carrying in- 
surance in the Company,” it would be tactless 
to reply, “Well, that’s no reason why you can’t carry 
some with our company.’”? The chances of making a 
sale would be far greater if the salesman replied, 
“That is an excellent company, but there are certain 
features in my company’s policy to which I should 
like to call your attention.” 

There is a special type of “indirect return’? which 
the salesman employs when, for example, he answers 
the prospect’s “My wife objects to insurance” by 





first two contract years. 


OHIO , INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 


THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, intends to enter these states. 

This announcement is not addressed to satisfied 
representatives of other Companies, but to experienced, 
successful life insurance solicitors, who wish to 
obtain General Agency Contracts. 

If your character is above reproach, and you 
have paid for a minimum of $200,000 annually for the 
last three years, and are ambitious to own and operate 
a General Agency , ——Write us, giving full particulars. 

Liberal financial assistance extended during the 


—Minor Morton, Vice President and Agency Manager 











“Your wife does, but your widow wouldn’t.” He ad- 
mits what the prospect says to be true, but follows 
the admission by a statement which destroys the force 
of the objection. 

The ‘“admission-but method,” as it is sometimes 
called, is also very effective in meeting objections, for, 
since you have admitted what he said to be true, the 
prospect is forced in the name of good sportsmanship 
to consider the amendment you propose, 

Catholic missionaries found it very difficult to con- 
vert the Huron Indians to Christianity because the 
people of the tribe were willing to listen to instruction, 
assenting to the truth of every doctrine, but when 
urged to accept the faith they uniformly replied, “It is 
good for the French, but we are another people, with 
different customs.” The Indians having admitted that 


the faith was “good,” the French were bound, in a° 


sense, to consider their contention that “‘they were 
another people.” 

Of course, common sense would dictate that you 
should not admit something entirely untrue for the 
sake of using this method. You can usually make the 
prospect feel, however, that the objection was natural 
from his point of view, but proceed to change his 
point of view. 


8. Tue “Herap-on Metuopn”’ (“THe EMpnHatic 
DENIAL”’) 

Some objections cannot be answered except by actual 
opposition to the prospect’s assertion. The life insur- 
ahce salesman occasionally meets people who take 
pride in trying to belittle his profession. Frequently 
insinuations are made concerning the stability of in- 
surance or the safety of the salesman’s company. Try 
to put the burden of proof on the prospect, but correct 
his impression. 

The salesman’s own self-respect and the good name 
of insurance as an institution demand even an occa- 
sional denial in response to unfounded criticism in the 
form’ of objections. 

The head-on method,” however, is a desperate 
remedy for a desperate disease. Use it seldom and 
with extreme caution. You are not trying for “‘first 
prize” in a debate; you are selling life insurance. The 
strength of your arguments, therefore, lies. wholly in 
their success in making people buy. 


4. Tue “Passtnc-up MetHop” 


Many objections are offered by the prospect which 
he doesn’t expect answered. It is quite probable that 
he is groping for some objection on which he can 
base his case. He may raise four or five objections in 
quick succession without giving you time to answer 
any one. If such a situation arises, ascertain, if you 
can, what is at the bottom of all these symptoms and 
try to get at the real disease. In any case, however, 
it would be futile to answer all these objections. To 
“pass them up” is the best way to meet them if you 
can do so without giving the prospect the impression 
that you are evading the issue. The larger number of 
them will never be referred to again. On the other 
hand, if the prospect has stated his actual opinion he 
will probably dwell more or less insistently on the 
reason given and you can then either answer the ob- 
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jection or say, “I will take that up later.’”” You should 
try hard not to become involved in answering objec- 
tions until you have interested the prospect in your 
proposition. But if you have deferred your answer or 
feel that any fancied objection lingers in the pros- 
pect’s mind, be sure to fetrace your steps and answer 
that objection. 

You will soon learn to detect the objections which 
do not demand an answer. 

The chapter entitled “Answers to Objec- 
tions” occupies forty-seven pages of the book 
and deals with the twenty principal objections 
apt to be met with in selling life insurance. It 
takes them up one by one and presents excellent 
answers to each one. Dr. Stevenson’s book will 
undoubtedly be of great assistance to many 
life insurance agents, which sells at $1.50 per 


copy. 


CHANGES IN CONTINENTAL LIFE 


Former Insurance Commissioner of Mis- 
souri Is Interested 

A group of prominent business and insurance 
men of St. Louis, Mo., headed by Edmund P. 
Melson, John W. Cooper and a former insur- 
ance commissioner of Missouri, have bought 
approximately 29,c00 shares of the total of 
49,000 shares of the capital stock of the Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Company of Kansas City, 
Mo. A large part of this stock was bought 
from the International Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, which company had pur- 
chased the same last May. It is said that this 
deal assures the continuance of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company as a going and inde- 
pendent company, as the new owners of this 
stock will join the minority stock interests in 
continuing the maintenance and operation of 
the company in the interest of the policyholders 
and stockholders. 





—Dr. W. R. Cluness, Jr., medical director of the 
West Coast Life Insurance Company, has suffered a 
nervous breakdown and is reported to be in a very 
critical condition. 

—O. A. Schenk, agency manager at St. Louis, Mo., 
for the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, has 
resigned and he is succeeded by E. G. Squires, regional 
sales manager for the company for several years, who 
took charge of the St. Louis office on October 1. 

—E. H. Wilkes, assistant secretary and Pacific Coast 
manager of the Metropolitan Life, at present at the 
company’s home office in New York, will be accom- 
panied on his return to San Francisco by Third Vice- 
President Robert Lynn Cox. Together they will make 
an inspection of the entire Pacific Coast territory. 
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HERE IT Ist! 


NOW READY 
Thirtieth Annual Edition, 1921 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 


For Three Decades 
THE STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 


FEATURES IN 1921 
Preliminary Term Reserve Tables, Modified and Full. 


Select and Ultimate Reserve Tables 


PREMIUM RATES 


for Ordinary, Limited Payment, Endowment and Term 
Policies 


SURRENDER VALUES 


for all ages and a series of years; 
Loan, Cash, Paid-up and Extended Insurance Values 


LEADING POLICY CONTRACTS 
Complete Without Eliminations 
Warranties and Agreements in Applications 


DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Clauses Presented Verbatim 


MAXIMUM AMOUNTS WRITTEN 


on a Single Life 


RESERVE, MORTALITY AND MONETARY 
TABLES 


COMPLETE, ACCURATE, CONVENIENT 


PRICES 
FLEXIBLE BINDING, for Pocket Use........... $4.00 
WITH THUMB INDEX (for 30 Cos.)......-..... 4.35 
THREE SUPPLEMENTS, Extra...............0- 1.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 
Insurance Exchange 


135 William Street 
New York 











WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our fiveepoint-nine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


3.9 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO, 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bidg.—De Moines, lowa 











Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and. 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


eneral Accident 


Slay FIRE AND LIFE 


























FREDERICK RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS 
PHILADELPHIA 





The Republic 
Casualty Company 


232 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Writes all lines of Casualty Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 




















THE ACCUMULATION POLICY 


is a combination of insurance and investment in a new sense, 
as it provides for increasing benefits each year—in reality, a 
Contingency Fund that will be available for the purchase ol 
extended insurance, or which may be withdrawn (without in- 
terest) in event of an emergency. However, any amount re- 
maining in the Accumulation Fund at death will be paid to the 
beneficiary as additional insurance. 


Specimen rate: Age 35 $31.80 per $1,000.00 


Salesmen—This policy has no competition. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 





Des Moines, lowa 
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A BIG BARGAIN 


If Understood, the Pens in All 
America Would Be Too Few 


CRACKLE SHOES 

And Plain Old Life Insurance That Is 
Better Than Ever and Can Be 

Said to Cost Less 
“Look at these shoes!” said 
friend, extending a foot clad in 
near-leather, that had cracked in many places, 
so that the shoes resembled one of those 
“crackle jars” that were at one time considered 
top art in flower vases. “Cost twelve plunks !” 
went on the wearer of top art in crackle shoes. 
“There was a time when if a shoe dealer had 
sold me these foot disgraces at a dollar and 
a half I’d gone back to him and cracked his 
head into as many cracks as the fake leather 


a man to a 
leather, or 


has.” 

“Same with everything!” exclaimed the 
friend. “Pearl buttons on shirts that have saw 
edges, stockings that your big toe jumps out 
of as if scared with the dark! Suspenders at 
a dollar and a half that ten years ago you 
would have been stuck if you'd paid a quarter 
for em. Pants that begin to bulge at the 
knees the second time you put ’em on! Blessed 
if I know where it will end! And landlords 
that hist your rent till you’re ready to hit the 
big woods, raise your kids in a wigwam, and 
become root-eating digger Indians. If I had 
a bit of a farm somewhere I’d buy a ticket 
for the madam and the kids this day before 
6 P.M. I’m sick of the whole darned racket. 
What’s the use of holding a job where the 
landlord cuts open the pay envelope and makes 
you divvy fifty-fifty with him?” 


NEARLY EVERYTHING 

“Don’t roast the landlord more than he de- 
serves! You've just said it was everything. 
So it is—nearly. Chickens at sixty cents a 
pound! Milk that used to be eight cents a 
quart is twenty and more. The plain fact is 
we chaps who draw pay envelopes are right 
up against it nearly everywhere. But there’s 
one thing that seems to be as cheap as ever— 
even cheaper, in fact.” 

“For heaven’s sake, tell me what it is. Tell 
me and I'll go buy it if I have to go without 
any shoes at all for a year!” 

“It’s little old life insurance,” said the other, 
“No, I've not taken to being a life insurance 
agent, but I might do a good deal worse thing. 
But I know all about life insurance. When I 
first got an office job I was a clerk in a life 


insurance office. And I might mention that 
I’ve always managed to keep insured about to 
the limit that could be expected.” 

“T’ve got a small policy; but I’ve always had 
the notion that life insurance was a kind of 
game for the big concerns+that sold it.” 

“Take it from me, that isn’t true at all. The 
big concerns that sell life insurance have, of 
course, a mighty bunch of assets. But if you 
take the trouble to look into the matter you'll 
find out that this big bunch of assets owned 
by the big life insurance concerns is really and 
truly not owned by them at all. As I look at 
it, and five years in an office of one of the big 
companies taught me the facts, the assets of 
life insurance companies are owned by the 
policyholders. The officials are merely hired 
employees, just like the stenographers of the 
company and the janitors of the buildings 
owned by the companies. An officer of a life 
insurance company may be fired at any time, 
just because he gets too big and thinks that he 
really owns even the desk he sits at. Lots of 
company officials, who are inclined toward the 
big head, are as shaky in their jobs as a poli- 
tician office-holder whose party rivals have the 
say as to his hold-over.” 

But CHEAPER THAN Ever 

“But you say life insurance is as cheap as 
ever—even cheaper, I think you said. How 
can that be, when everything else has jumped 
to the Milky Way? Really, a good pun.” 

“Life insurance is cheaper because when you 
buy a life insurance policy to-day you get more 
for your premiums than you did, say, twenty 
years ago. A lot more, and then some more 
yet. If you buy a life insurance policy to-day 
you'll find a heap more value in it than ever 
most generous cash 
There are all 


There are the 
values possible to conjure. 
kinds of options that cost the company money, 
and therefore add to the bargain of life insur- 
ance. There are such things as total disability 
provisions, that is, if you become totally dis- 
abled and can earn nothing you never have to 
pay any more premiums. There are all kinds 
of fringes to the modern life insurance policy 
that cost the companies a heap of money and 
are given free, as you may say, or if a charge 
is made the charge is not over the actual cost.” 

“But how can all that be? Why isn’t life 
insurance like rent, for example?” 

“T think there are two reasons. You 
life insurance isn’t like any other commodity 
whatever. Early in its history the busimess of 
life insurance was taken from what you can 
call private owners and turned over to its cus- 
That is, early in the history of life 
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before. 


see, 


tomers, 


insurance it was seen that it was a public util- 
ity, where no one capitalist or group of capital- 
ists should profit at the expense of the cus- 
tomers. States—and, indeed, countries— 
stepped into the life insurance offices and said 
to those who wanted to make money out of 
the business, ‘Get right out! This is no place 
for you. This business is a strictly co-operative 
thing. The profits belong to the customers 
themselves and to no one else.’ 

“That’s the substance of what was said, and 
it was backed up by stringent laws to enforce 
it. So to-day the profits of life insurance go 
to the customers, and very frequently the fig- 
ures prove that future profits are discounted 
and become a portion of the guaranteed prom- 
ises in the policies themselves. It is exactly as 
if when you bought a pair of shoes you shared 
in the low price of the shoes in the future 
profits of the concern that made the shoes for, 
say, the next twenty years.” 


Two REASONS 


“But you said there were, as you think, two 
reasons for the low price of life insurance?” 

“I have told you one, and the most important 
reason for the bargain prices of life insurance 
as it is sold to-day. Here is the other: It is 
our ancient and sometimes said-to-be worn out 
friend competition. Aside from life insurance, 
competition’ seems to be only a tradition. If 
you doubt this, step into a railroad office and 
ask the price of a ticket to Chicago. Then 
step into another railroad office and ask the 
price. Go into a grocery store and ask the 
price of a loaf of bread made by a certain 
baker, and then ask the price of bread made 
by another baker. Or go down the street and 
note the price of grade A butter as stated in 
windows. 

“The fact is that modern trade conditions 
crystallize the price of commodities, and this 
without any illegal trade agreement. One rea- 
son for this is that nowadays everybody knows 
exactly to a cent what everybody is charging 
for things. Another reason is that competition 
is looked upon as dangerous, it makes enemies, 
and the modern business man avoids enemies 
as a barefoot hunter avoids rattlesnakes.” 

“You suggest that there is competition among 
life insurance companies, and hence one rea- 
son for bargain prices for life insurance, while 
in other commodities competition has prac- 
tically: ceased and hence high prices can be 
kept up.” 

“Just so. But it is true that in a measure 
the price for life insurance has become crystal- 
lized, but this is the apparent price and does 
not tell the whole story. If when you bought 
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a pound of beef, a pound of lard was added 
and no charge for it, the actual price for the 
beef would be less than if beef alone were 
carried away. So it is with life insurance. 
To-day when you pay a life insurance premium 
on a modern policy you get a heap more than 
plain ancient life insurance. As I have said, 
you get all kinds of benefits. And competition 
among companies—plain, old competition—has 
for the most part brought these benefits. True, 
many of these benefits are now required by 
State law, but it must be remembered that 
these benefits did not originate with the State 
—rather by the life insurance companies them- 
selves. Long ago companies began to rival 
one another in the benefits added to plain life 
insurance. And to-day many experts in the 
business think that most companies have gone 
to the very limit in these benefits. To-day I 
am told it is believed that life insurance in 
many cases is being sold at less than the actual 
cost. If you bought shoes that way you would 
get good shoes for perhaps a third of what 
you paid for these crackle foot ornaments.” 

“I guess I'll have a talk with that agent who 
is always hitting me for an application.” 

“You couldn’t do a wiser thing. Business is 
on the toboggan. And a chap with a chunk of 
life insurance has a financial life preserver. 
His family, and he, too, are protected, and 
they and he get the protection at bargain 
prices. If the great mass of the public would 
recognize what a bargain modern life insurance 
really is there wouldn’t be pens enough in all 
America for signing applications.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL AGENT AS A SOCIAL 
FACTOR 


An Address Made by Walton L. Crocker 

At a meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Worcester, Mass., largely attended 
by both ordinary and industrial agents, Vice- 
President Crocker of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, upon invitation, delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject of the industrial life in- 
surance agent and his relation to the business as 
a whole. 

Mr. Crocker said that there was a growing 
tendency in the business towards giving full 
recognition to the work of the so-called “indus- 
trial agent” as a social factor, and this is seen 
particularly in the attitude of the life under- 
writers’ associations, which until recently have 
consisted mainly of company representatives 
doing the annual premium business. While it 
is natural, said Mr. Crocker, that the term 
“industrial” should still be used in connection 
with the insurance paid for in weekly premiums 
by industrial wage earners, that phase of the 
business had really ceased to be the agent’s 
primary work. 

From the few companies which were estab- 
lished in the early 70’s with the express idea of 
bringing insurance to the wage earner in prac- 
tical form, there have grown up twenty-five 
companies which in various degrees offer this 
form of insurance to the public, and which also 
do in an important degree the annual premium 
business. In other words, they are “all-around 
insurance companies in the life insurance 
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sense,” and comprise about one-eighth of the 
total number of life insurance companies in the 
United States. : 

In addition to the weekly premium insurance, 
amounting to about $13,000,000,000, these com- 
panies also have in force from 15 to 20 per 
cent of the ordinary business written in the 
whole country. These companies minister to 
the needs of all grades and all conditions of our 
people and respond to the various economic 
conditions of the client. 

Increasingly the “industrial agent” is obtain- 
ing access to the business man whose estate 
and business need the protection of life insur- 
ance, and he is also bringing the ordinary poli- 
cies to the wage earner who, by reason of 
greater material prosperity, is attracted by the 
relative cheapness of ordinary forms. 

Also, to those whose circumstances prevent 
their going this far, he is able to offer a policy 
of a smaller unit at a slightly higher rate, the 
so-called “intermediate” policy—a junior form 
of the ordinary. 

And then, to those who are unable to take 
either of these forms, the industrial agent 
brings the weekly premium policy, through 
whch, by long-established custom, the insured 
is sought at his home for the making of the 
contract, is examined there, pays his premiums 
to the agent there, and the beneficiary there 
collects the claim when it accrues. 

Naturally, this form of insurance carries a 
higher mortality cost and results as well in a 
necessarily higher expense because of thé per- 
sonal home service given by the agent. The 
same law as to higher costs rules here as in 
the case of commodities delivered in small 
quantities. 

Attempts have been made to establish a 
more economical means of furnishing this in- 
surance to those people who need it, the most 
notable being in the State of Massachusetts, 
but in practice this has resulted in the use of a 
State fund for the benefit of a very few selected 
persons in good circumstances who do not need 
such aid at all. The system has not reached 
the class of people to be reached by the indus- 
trial agents, and these people are the ones who 
need the protection of insurance fully as much, 
if not more, than their more favored fellow 
citizens, 


—John Hancock Field. 


Building a Permanent Organization 

The biggest problem which every superin- 
tendent in charge of a branch office has to 
solve is to build an organization which is 
right—and to keep it right. 

Many selling and service organizations which 
were practically 100 per cent efficient before the 
war have been almost entirely rebuilt since. 
Others are still going through this process. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the im- 
portance of careful selection of new agents. 
Only men whose individuality and past records 
promise success should be engaged. Superin- 
tendents should keep in mind that it is the de- 
sire of the company wherever possible to pick 
from the ranks men needed to fill the positions 
higher up. Men are wanted as agents who can 
be developed into assistant superintendents and 
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superintendents. A constantly expanding busi- 
ness creates a steady demand for good men. 

Generally speaking, it is not good policy to 
employ as agents men who previously failed or 
were unsuccessful in the insurance business, 
Experience teaches that most good men stay in 
the business and grow with it. It is true that 
good men sometimes leave the insurance busi- 
ness, but they usually step into other lines ready 
to receive them and seldom return. This gen- 
eral principle is true of any business. Of the 
men who leave the insurance field and later 
seek to return, probably 80 per cent or more 
will not make good as agents for us. It is 
fairly safe to figure that four out of five leave 
the work in the first place because of inability 
to succeed in it. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to all rules. 

Superintendents should seek men who are 
already making good and endeavor to interest 
them in the larger opportunities which the in- 
surance business would offer them. Men who 
are new to the business and willing and anxious 
to learn can be trained correctly from the be- 
ginning. They easily adjust themselves to the 
company’s rules and methods. Superintendents 
and assistant superintendents should be con- 
stantly in search of such men and should keep 
a list of promising prospects for agency ma- 
terial. Then when there is an opening to be 
filled or a new debit to be created, they would 
not be tempted to engage the first man who ap- 
plied, regardless of his qualifications, but would 
have a waiting list from which to choose. 

—Field News. 


Spectator Leaflets Secure Business 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 


Under separate cover we sent you an order 
for a supply of the circular “Why We Don't 
Live Forever,’ by Wm. T. Nash. We consider 
this a splendid leaflet to enclose with premium 
notices, as it is short and right to the point. 

We have been using Mr. Nash’s leaflets for 
a number of years, and they are of great value 
to our agents in securing new business and 
holding the old. All of these leaflets are writ- 
ten in such a human, plain fashion that they 
set any reasonable man to thinking. 

If you have any new leaflets by Mr. Nash, 
please send us samples and prices. 

J. R. Raus, Secretary, 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Company. 
October 4, 1921. 


Your Privilege 


A successful agent said to a manager the 
other day, “I am actually earning over $6,000 
a year through the privilege of playing in a 
game that interests me more than any football 
match I was ever in.” The day is literally too 
short for this agent to see all the people he 
wants to see, and as for obstacles, they are the 
very thing that -make the game exciting and 
worth winning! 

Let’s all take off our smoked glasses and quit 
seeing. the dark side of what may happen as 
prices tumble. Optimists don’t make panics. 
People are not looking for ways to spend their 
money; they want some way to protect what 
they have. You have that way! 

—New England Pilot. 
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Brounlog Goes Out Late 

It was Saturday night. The general agent 
had been in the field all week and was running 
over the accumulation on his desk.’ He was 
tired and so saturated with the foibles and 
weaknesses of human nature that he desired to 
be alone, but when two members of his agency 
force dropped in to shake hands he greeted 
them as cordially as if he had just returned 
from a three months’ vacation. “Getting lots 
of signatures, boys?” he inquired cheerily. 

The faces of the two men darkened. “Busi- 
‘ness is so bad it smells,” remarked one. 

The general agent laughed, then held up one 
finger warningly, “Brace up, Bob, brace up! 
Be nervy and the world’ will be nervy with 
you, or something like that.” 

30h did not cheer up rapidly. ‘Some things 
get one’s goat, Mr. Brounlog,” he lamented. 

“For instance?” suggested Mr. Brounlog. 

“Well,” moaned Bob, “I have been nursing 
the automobile manufacturer, for 
six months. I thought he would be good for 
about $25,000. I got a note from him this 
morning saying he had decided not to take any 
more insurance now.” 

“And what's your sad tale, Tom?” 

“T had an engagement with Borgand, the 
speedometer man, for this afternoon and he 
wouldn’t even talk with me.” 

“Borgand and Grattison both have policies 
with us, haven’t they?” 

“Yes,” replied the two hypochondriacs. 

“Wait a minute until I look them up,” said 
the general agent. He went into another room, 
examined a card index, made a note or two, 
and returned to the mourners. “Boys,” he re- 
marked, as he took out his watch, “it is now 
eleven o'clock and I ought to be in bed, but 
I'll stay up an hour longer for your benefit. 
Stick around here until midnight. I'll be back 
within five or ten minutes of twelve and I want 
to see you.” 

srounlog put on his hat and coat and went 
out. It lacked eight minutes of twelve when 
he returned and threw three pieces of folded 
paper on his desk. “Put your lamps on those,” 
he commanded. 

The two men examined the pieces of paper. 
“You don’t mean to say they are applications !” 
they gasped. 

“I do,” replied Brounlog. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars on Grattison 
and Borgand,” exclaimed the pessimists. “How 
did you do it?” 

“Told ’em that I’m organizing a club of 
$200,000 policyholders, and that if they wanted 
to be the first men to sign they would have to 
do it at once, as I’m going to write their 
friends first thing Monday morning. They 
got out of bed, thanked me for taking so much 
trouble in their interest and signed.” 

“Easy as dropping off a house,” murmured 
Bob and Tom. “But who is this ten thousand 
gink ?” 

“He's a stranger to me. He had a big auto- 
mobile and I stopped him under an electric 
light, showed him the applications of Grattison 
and Borgand, and he said they were argument 
enough for him. I happened to have some 
blank checks with me, so I brought back the 
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BILL JONES’ DEBIT 


He Opens the Eyes of the Assistant 
WINS ON COMMONPLACES 


Chapter from ‘Hints to Agents of Indus- 
trial Life Insurance Companies*, 
by William Meador 

Bill Jones was an average agent. His ability 
was not exceptional, but Bill got there all the 
same. The secret of Bill’s success was sturdy 
plodding. To see Bill work you would not 
think he was doing much or ever would ac- 
complish much. Bill did not gage his work 
by spurts, but was always on the job. It takes 
sturdy plodding to make a success of the in- 
surance business. 

3ill worked in a detached point and covered 
one or two small towns outside of his detached 
agency. These towns he would make in one 
day and always returned home at night. One 
day Bill’s assistant called over to pay him a 
party call, as Bill did not need an inspection 
as his debit was in good shape. The assistant 
just through curiosity wanted to see how Bill 
did things. Assistants can get as many good 
pointers from agents sometimes as agents get 
from assistants. 

On Monday morning they started over Bill’s 
debit. In making the first call they did not find 
anyone at home, but there was the policy pocket 
with card and fifteen cents in it to pay the in- 
surance at that house. 

The policy pocket was behind a flower pot 
near the door. Bill receipted the card and re- 
placed it where he found it. The assistant com- 


mented: “Hey, Bill, some system you got 
there. This woman must have a great deal of 


confidence in you and the company.” Bill ex- 
plained, “Well, you see, this woman works in 
a laundry and can’t be at home on Monday, so 
I made arrangements with her to leave the 
money where I could get it, and she was glad 
to do so.” 

A few more houses down the street they 
came to the house of Mrs. Blake. They called 
and collected the premium due at that house. 
On leaving, Mrs. Blake informed Bill that the 
Ladies’ Aid Society was going to give an ice 
cream supper on the church lawn on Friday 
evening and invited him to come around. Bill 
accepted and told Mrs. Blake that he would 
advertise the supper for her and invite all the 
people he saw that week to come. Mrs. Blake 
thanked Bill and gave him a tip where to get 
some prospects in a new family that had just 
moved in across the street. “I have some more 
good news for you, too,” she said; “Walter, my 
oldest son, was promoted the other day and 
perhaps you can write him a larger policy.” 
Bill called back that night and wrote Walter 
an ordinary. 

A few more calls down the street they came 
to the house of Mrs. Sory. Johnnie, the young- 
est son, had fallen off the back steps and had 
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How’s business, 


mazuma in all three cases. 
boys?” 


Mrs. Sory was worried 
about the boy and was about to send for the 
Bill told her, “I would not do that, 
Mrs. Sory; it will cost you three dollars doc- 


sprained his ankle. 
doctor. 


tor bill. I will tell you what to do. You just 
send Mary down to the corner drug store and 
buy a fifty-cent package of antiphlogistine, put 
a thick coating of this on the boy’s foot and 
bind it tight with a band of linen, and the boy 
to-morrow morning will never know that he 
was hurt.” This advice to Mrs. Sory increased 
her friendship for Bill, and she had him to 
write Mary’s application that morning. 

On the next block he called on Mrs. Dokin. 
Jimmie, her son, was ailing. Mrs. Dokin was 
full of the blues about Jimmie because she was 
afraid he was going to be ill and she was not 
able to pay a doctor's bill. Bill knew that if a 
doctor’s bill came in that house he would have 
to lose the insurance. All were insured except 
Jimmie. He told Mrs. Dokin he would like to 
see Jimmie. He went into the room where 
Jimmie was and he looked at Jimmie and he 
sized him up. He told Jimmie there was noth- 
ing the matter with him but a little bilious 
attack, 

“Let me see your tongue,” said Bill to Jim- 
mie. Bill examined Jimmie’s tongue and said, 
“Jimmie, you know what you need. You need 
a good dose of salts.” He told Mrs. Dokin so. 
She invested five cents in a package of epsom 
salts, which saved her a big doctor’s bill. This 
was the way that Bill won the confidence of his 
policyholders. They all believed in him. They 
could not do too much for him, 

Further down the street they made another 
collection. There was a baby in this house 
that would arrive at insurable age this week. 
Bill did not fail to inform the fond mother so 
and wrote the baby’s application that day. 

Bill had a transfer to inspect a little farther 
down the street. He inspected the transfer 
and accepted same. He noted that this was the 
only policy the company had in the house and 
canvassed the mother and two of the younger 
children whom the other agent had not tried to 
insure. 

Mind you, Bill was not out on a canvass this 
morning, but just collecting. He wrote more 
while making his collections than 
some agents do on a straight canvass. 

The next day he made a railroad trip to a 
small town of about one thousand people that 
he worked one day in the week. “To-day is 
pay day of a large cotton-seed oil mill that 
operates here,” said Bill. “We should make a 
large collection.” And they did. That mill 
paid off only once a month and Bill collected 
four weeks’ premium in advance on every in- 
dustrial policyholder that worked in that mill. 
He told the people that this would be better 
than running the chance of getting behind. 
They were glad to pay him. Other agents 
would not have thought of this and only col- 
lected one week. 

The Daughters of Delilah held an outing that 
evening and Bill was on the job among them 
advancing the cause of his insurance. He had 
some packages of advertising needles that his 
company gave away and distributed them 
freely among those assembled. At the same 


business 





time he did not fail to put in a good word for 
his company. He told all the people about 
Mary Hawkins, the woman who died, and 
whom he had persuaded to keep her policy, 
just a month ago, when she was thinking of 
dropping it. 

They returned home that night and put in the 
next day on a straight canvass. Understand, a 
straight canvass does not consist of pop calls. 
To make a successful straight canvass you must 
take your time. You will not lose any time if 
you spend an hour writing a five-cent premium. 
That five-cent premium leads to more pre- 
miums later on in the same house. You merely 
introduce yourself on a five-cent premium to 
close out that ordinary on the father later on, 
or a larger premium on the older brother or 
sister. 

To show you how Bill got into one house 
and won the confidence of the lady there, I 
will explain. Bill sized up the front before he 
entered the gate. He spied some canary birds 
on the porch. Bill’s wife had been after him 
some time to buy her a canary bird. So he 
made inquiries about the bird. He introduced 
himself as an insurance agent and asked the 
lady if she did not want to sell one of the 
birds. After many questions about birds he 
learned that this lady was very fond of them. 
He bought one of the birds for his wife and 
through the subject of birds he approached the 
subject of insurance. 

He wrote the woman at this house a twenty- 
five-cent industrial premium and insured two 
of her children for ten cents each. Finally he 
asked her if the husband was insured, and 
closed him out later on with an ordinary. © 

The next house he canvassed he noticed 
some chickens in the woman's flower garden 
and went in to notify her that the chickens 
were scratching up her flowers. Through the 
subject of chickens and flowers he insured the 
woman there. 

That evening they canvassed the upper end 
of Bill’s debit, which was in a fashionable part 
of the town. Bill belonged to the church and 
knew everyone in the town. He told the as- 
sistant:: “There is Mrs. Haldane’s home just 
up the street. At this place they have a yard 
man, a maid, a butler, a cook, a laundress and 
a coachman. I only have the coachman insured, 
so let us canvass the others.” Mrs. Haldane 
was on the sun porch when Bill and the as- 
sistant entered. Mrs. Haldane was a charity 
worker and she had heard of the good work 
Bill had been doing for the uplifting of the 
people he had insured and called him over to 
talk with him. 

Bill always informed the charity workers of 
people whom he found in destitute circum- 
stances while making the rounds of his debit. 
Mrs. Haldane recommended Bill’s company to 
every one of her servants, and not only did she 
do that, but she started the ball rolling by tak- 
ing out a policy for herself. You see, that is 
what Bill got for being kind-hearted and look- 
ing after the interest of others. 

After leaving Mrs, Haldane’s house they 
coursed on down through the less fashionable 
part of the town. They called at a house and 
knocked at the door, and a little, thin, wheezy- 
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THE 


WHY AN ACTUARY 


Lawrence Cathles Explains His 
Function 


HOW POLICIES ARE PRODUCED 


Some Problems of the Everyday Agent 
Made Clearer 

It is not given to every life insurance agent 
to understand everything without some ex- 
planation. Among the phases of life insurance 
seldom exactly clear to the agent are the prob- 
lems which confront the actuary, although it 
seems that were the agent to understand them 
better he could conduct his business with less 
friction with the home office. 

In an address delivered last week before the 
American Life Convention, Lawrence M. 
Cathles, actuary of the Southland Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas, Tex., brought out 
some of these problems so clearly as to be 
well worth reading. The following lines are 
extracts from his address: 


In considering the function of an actuary in 
preparing policy forms I have restricted myself 
to the actuary in his purely technical capacity, 
supposing that he has nothing but technical 
work to do and that he is primarily responsible 
for no other part of the company’s organiza- 
tion. As I view him in this discussion he is an 
administrative officer of the company and an 
expert adviser whose responsibility outside of 
his limited sphere of administration ends when 
his views are properly presented to the manage- 
ment. This is rarely the true situation, for 
there is in actual practice no phase of the com- 
pany’s business in which the actuary’s advice 
and assistance is not constantly demanded. 

There are several cardinal points which an 
actuary must bear in mind in preparing policy 
forms: 

1. Policies must be safe and salable. 

2. Policies must give fair value in protection 
for the premiums charged. 

3. Policies must be so written that they give 
a prospect of fair profit to stockholders if 
non-participating, and if participating a fair 








faced woman met them at the door. On learn- 
ing that they were insurance agents she 
slammed the door in their faces, but Bill was 
equal to all occasions and had his foot in the 
door and it failed to lock. Bill did not get 
mad. He told the lady that at least she could 
be polite. He mentioned the name of the lady 
he had just called on and told her that she did 
not slam the door in his face, and also that she 
held a high social position in the town. 

On hearing this the little thin-faced woman 
began to brighten up and open up herself to 
them. Bill finally persuaded her to listen to his 
explanation and left the house with her appli- 
cation. 

You see, Bill was on the job. He did not 
hurry, nor did he idle. He was ever after it. 
He had a kind heart and a good disposition. 
Any man can accomplish what Bill did if he 
will do as Bill does. Bill’s business leads him 
into contact with all kinds of people and he 
shows , the same consideration for Bridget 
O'Keefe, the washwoman, as he does for Mrs. 
Margaret Haldane, the social leader of the 
town. Follow Bill's example and you will land 
at the goal success. 
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prospect of ultimate low competitive net cost 
to policyholders. 

4. Policies should be clear—simply worded 
contracts free from ambiguity and not lend 
themselves to fraudulent misrepresentation, _ 

5. And, of course, the forms, reserve bases 
and non-forfeiture values must be in accord- 
ance with the appropriate insurance laws. 

When I say that policies must be safe. | 
mean that they must not promise more than 
the company can afford to give and that the 
contract must be drawn so carefully that jt 
would be difficult even with hostile intent to 
make the policy appear to cover risks which it 
was not the intention of the actuary or the 
company to assume. The work of the actuary 
in this respect will naturally be checked by the 
company’s attorney. It will also be checked 
hy the agency department for salability. It is 
here that all the difficulty comes in regarding 
the drafting of policy forms. The actuary and 
the attorney may, by their joint efforts, pro- 
duce a policy form which is actuarially and 
legally perfect, but we all know that their work 
will be entirely wasted if the public will not 
huy their policy as readily as they buy other 
policies. Perhaps I should say instead, “If the 
company cannot sell the policy to its agents,” 
for that is what we really do. My experience 
has been that there is seldom much argument 
between the actuary and the attorney, but often 
a great deal between the agency department 
and the actuary, and it must be again remem- 
bered that I am now dealing with the actuary 
solely in his technical capacity. Each one of 
the three—actuary, attorney or agent—I think 
would generaily be perfectly willing to prove 
that his own profession was chiefly responsible 
for all of the good and progressive features of 
the modern life insurance contract. Personally, 
I always believed that the agent was entitled 
to most of the credit for progressive ideas in 
life insurance contracts, and that this was 
naturally the case because of his closer and 
more intimate contact with the people who buy 
life insurance policies. He certainly should be 
in the best position to know what appeals most 
to his prospects. But I have recently been in- 
formed by an eminent member of. the legal 
profession that all of the_progressive desirable 
features of the modern life insurance policy 
were put into it by lawyers, sometimes against 
the wishes of life insurance companies. 

The function of the actuary in co-operating 
with the agent to make life insurance policies 
not only safe but salable is of course to investi- 
gate the practicability of combinations of bene- 
fits desired, their safety from an underwriting 
point of view, and their probable cost. Not all 
of the suggestions from the agent are prac- 
ticable or desirable developments of the policy 
contracts. It is the actuary’s function to sift 
the wheat from the chaff, the desirable and 
practical from the undesirable and imprac- 
tical, and, of course, he has to fix the agent's 
commission. 

The agent naturally is concerned principally 
with the present. The actuary is trained to 
look into the future; he realizes that contracts 
now being sold may run for fifty years to come 
before they mature, and so in all his decisions 
he is compelled to take account of many possi- 
bilities with which the agent does not and need 
not concern himself. Actuaries have not al- 
ways been right, but are generally able to take 
a more judicial attitude and a more compre- 
hensive view even if inclined by nature to be 
too conservative and too fearful of the future. 
These faults are born of the keenness of the 
actuary’s appreciation of his responsibility to 
both policyholder and stockholder and of the 
mutability which underlies all life insurance. 
He is to a greater extent than even the agent 
the policyholder’s representative and his guat- 
dian angel in the councils of the management. 

‘se of the bright spots in the history of such 
companies as have got into deep water is the 
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way the actuaries have stood by the policy- 
holder, often at serious personal sacrifice. 

The actuary is naturally a student of eco- 
nomics, for he must have some idea as to the 
probable rate of interest at which life insur- 
ance funds can be invested, not only to-day but 
during the whole existence of the contracts 
which are being made to-day. It is necessary 
for the actuary to peer into the future in an 
effort to estimate how long people who are ap- 
parently healthy to-day may reasonably expect 
to live. His carefully prepared mortality tables 
enable him to do this with a degree of cer- 
tainty that is positively uncanny to the lay 
mind. We know within reasonable limits what 
expenses will be incurred by the average life 
insurance company at the present time, but 
the actuary must make up his mind as to what 
these expenses will be in future. We have no 
such certain guide as to future expenses, but 
we can control them if we have to far easier 
than we can control the future mortality or in- 
terest rates. All of these estimates of future 
conditions are made necessary because the 
policy once sold, the rate of premium is fixed 
and cannot be changed. The contract must 
be carried out whether the premiums are suff- 
cient or insufficient. 

We have recently seen a great change in the 
rate of interest realizable on all first-class 
securities. Within very recent years we have 
had some theories regarding the rate of mor- 
tality more or less upset and all of our ideas 
regarding taxes and expenses have had to be 
changed. The temporary increase in the rate 
of mortality owing to the influenza epidemic 
and the war will have little effect on the rate 
over a period of years, but it proved in some 
quarters a much-needed reminder that such 
things were possible. It is interesting in this 
respect to note, however, that one of the larg- 
est British companies estimates its war loss 
from mortality as one-fourth and its loss from 
taxes and depreciation of investments as three- 
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fourths of its total loss from four years of 
war. It looks like it is our investments we have 
to protect from war hazard more than our 
policy forms. 

The same conditions which caused the very 
great increase in our administration expenses 
fortunately have had for us a compensating in- 
fluence on the rate of interest (at least for such 
of us as invest almost exclusively in real es- 
tate mortgages which under present rules do 
not fluctuate in value). It is a nice question 
whether or not the increase in the rate of in- 
terest realized upon life insurance company 
funds will or will not in the end offset the 
material increase in our expenses. 

One great trouble of course is that the in- 
crease in our expenses was immediate and the 
increase in the interest rate made comparatively 
little difference te begin with, although I think 
it is quite possible that its effect will be more 
lasting. In my own company the indications 
are that office salaries are approximately upon 
a basis one-third greater than before the war, 
printing and = stationery cost approximately 
double, and office furniture and supplies nearly 
twice as much as before the war. 

The main part of the consideration for the 
insurance is the premium to be paid by the 
policyholder. It has been said with some truth 
that a very practicable and entirely safe sched- 
ule of premium rates can be determined by add- 
ing up for each age all the rates (already care- 
fully calculated by the actuaries) of existing 
active and successful companies:and dividing 
by the number of companies. 

We are really in rather a strange position as 
regards premium rates at the present time. 
The law now being found to also require a sub- 
stantial amount of expense loading as a com- 
parison of American experience net premiums 
with American Men net premiums and actual 
practical interest rates will show. The laws 
by specifying the mortality table and rate of 
interest which must be used really fix about 90 





per cent of the non-participating premiums, 
anyway, and leave only Io per cent for the ac- 
tuary to play with. Perhaps that is one rea- 
son actuaries say participating policies are best, 
participating premiums giving them much wider 
scope for their talents both in collecting surplus 
loadings and in devising attractive ways of 
giving them back to the policyholder. 

Of course the actuary’s real reason is the 
psychological effect of the profit sharing idea on 
the average purchaser of life insurance and the 
element of safety provided by the larger load- 
ing. 3ritish companies whose business is 
largely participating have come through the 
war with all its enormous losses without em- 
barrassment beyond the temporary suspension 
of dividends to policyholders. 

I do not think it would be unreasonable to 
assume that in the case of a conservatively 
managed company the mortality rate experi- 
enced would approximate that shown by the 
new American Men mortality table, and at least 
amongst the companies which compose the 
American Life Convention the net rate of in- 
terest to be realized would average 5 per cent 
during the next ten years and at least 4 per 
cent during the probable life of policies now be- 
ing written. 

Within recent years there have been some 
developments in policy forms which I regard 
as sinister. I refer principally to the supple- 
menting of savings bank deposits by decreas- 
ing term insurance policies and the hybrid sav- 
ings death and disability contracts of the 3 per 
cent loan contract companies which have 
sprung up in large numbers in «various parts 
of the country. I do not approve of anything 
which eliminates the reserve feature of life in- 
surance policies, because it seems to me that 
if such a tendency is permitted to go to its 
logical conclusion we may be forced back into 
selling only one year renewable term policies 
practically on the old assessment basis, which 
was found impracticable hundreds of years ago 





THE ART OF CANVASSING 


HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM MILLER 


Formerly superintendent of agencies of a large life insurance company 


This is one of the most instructive little works for canvas- 
sers in the life insurance field, and it has proved its worth 
by passing through nine large editions. 
eighth edition of this book has been issued by The Spectator 
Company, and its lessons are just as valuable to-day as when 
first penned. ‘Thousands of agents throughout the country 
have learned their first steps in life insurance canvassing 
through the medium of this book, and what it has done for 


them it will do for others. 


The major portion of this book consists of suggestions as 
to the best methods of success in writing business; what 
occasions should be sought and what avoided for a presen- 
tation of the subject of insurance; what to do and how to 
do it; in short, how to get at a man and secure his application. 
The book is written in a plain, straightforward manner, 
free from technicalities, and is valuable alike to the raw 


recruit and the veteran. 


The Eighth Edition of THE ART OF CANVASSING is | 
most handsomely printed and bound in red flexible binding, | 
the size being convenient for the pocket. 


Prices: 
Single Copies - - - - - 
25 Ce ee ef = 
50 oe se es ee 
7. 6 ne ee er 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHicAGO OFFICE 
(INSURANCE EXCHANGE 








A reprint of the 





- $2.00 
- 45.00 
- 85.00 
- 160.00 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 








A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
industrial life insurance. 


Price per copy, cloth bound, $1.00 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


By 
W. Meador 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 











when legal reserve life insurance was adopted 
to save the entire business from destruction. 
The companies which are selling these 3 per 
cent loan contracts are undoubtedly under- 
mining regular life insurance companies in the 
minds of the public, and while it seems impos- 
sible that they can be permanently successful, I 
think it would pay life insurance companies to 
give them a little more attention than has been 
given them up to this time. 

The actuaries are in a quandary in regard to 
these schemes. No actuary will knowingly per- 
mit his special knowledge to be used in fram- 
ing policies which are to be sold or handled by 
men whose character, aims and ideals do not 
command his respect. 

No actuary will make or assist in the making 
of figures or statements likely to be used to 
mislead intending purchasers of life insurance 
or any other kind of contracts. On the other 
hand, they realize that many of these men are 
honest in intention, and if the actuary’s guid- 
ance is withheld the contracts issued will be 
worse for all concerned. I would like to put 
in this class also what is commonly called the 
commercial policy, often theoretically correct 
and technically defensible, but nevertheless al- 
ways a demoralizing influence and a practical 
evasion of the anti-discrimination statutes. In 
the fight for new business the company which 
uses commercial policies is hitting below the 


belt. 





A Good Argument 

The annual statement of one of the large 
trust companies of the country contains this 
item in its liability column: “Reserved for 
Depreciation of Investment Securities, $1,200,- 
coo.” Our general agent took the statement to 
a wealthy prospect, and placing his finger on 
the item said: “There is the strongest argu- 
ment in the world for life insurance for you.” 
The answer came: “How’s that? I don’t see 
the connection.” The agent replied: “If the 
financial experts of this great trust company, 
the largest in the State, need to ‘reserve’ $1,- 
200,000 to cover possible depreciation of secur- 
ities, what chance would your executors have 
to save your estate from serious loss if you 
were to die at the wrong time from the stand- 
point of the money market? If these acknowl- 
edged experts need such a protective guaranty. 
how much more does a private estate need it? 
But the private estate can get such a ‘reserve’ 
in only one way—life insurance.” The pros- 
pect signed for $25,000 within ten minutes of 
the opening of the conversation. 

: —New England Pilot. 
To-day’s Salesman 

To-day selling is a highly developed science 
and a good personality is only one of the re- 
quisites. There is much persistence required 
and the salesman must back up his talk with 
fundamental business logic that will eliminate 
every particle of doubt in the mind of the 
buyer. 

The successful salesman of to-day must be 
a man who studies conditions, invents new 
ideas, presents improved methods, and knows 
human nature—Missouri State Life Bulletin. 


—Vice-President and General Manager J. R. Kruse 
of the California State Life Insurance Company of 
Sacramento, Cal., reports that the assets of the com- 
pany on September 1 showed a gain for the year of 
$438,135, with an increase of insurance in force of 
$3,178,031. 
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WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 


Number of New Appointments 
Announced 


CANADIAN MEN MEET 


Superintendent Edwin Pearson Given 
Dinner on Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

The leading agent of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America in amount of or- 
dinary net new business for 1921 is E. Antrim 
of Hamilton, O. Mr. Antrim handles ordinary 
only, so that he is not burdened with the cares 
of an industrial debit. 

W. P. Marcrum was promoted to be an 
assistant in the Anderson district and also 
B. E. Day. F. T. Robertson was promoted to 
an assistancy in the Richmond, Va., district. 

Among other promotions to  assistancies 
were Charles B. Crane of Cincinnati 2, John 
H. Miller of Joplin, Mo., Bernal L. Doan of 
Terre Haute, Ind. and A. T. Crawford of 
Paducah, Ky.; Isadore Sturtz of Middletown, 
N. Y.; Edward Shoniger, Winona, Minn.; John 
J. Kraniak, Milwaukee 2; J. H. Bothwell and 
J. H. Andrews of Atlantic City; J. J. Morrison 
of Bayone, N. J.; C. Henderson of Irvington, 
N. Y., and H. W. Mitson of Newark 1. 

The superintendents of the Canadian division 
held a conference at the King Edwards hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. on Tuesday, September 20. 
Representatives were present from twenty-five 
districts and Supervisor J. A. Sandford and 
Division Manager C. G. Laning were present 
from the home office. Methods of keeping 
up production during the remainder of the 
year were the chief subjects of discussion. A 
number of inter-city contests were arranged in 
order to keep up enthusiasm among the agents. 

Superintendent Edwin Pearson of Camden, 
N. J., was tendered a dinner early in Septem- 
ber in celebration of his twenty-fifth year in 
the service of the Prudential. Preceding the 
dinner, which was held at the Camden Club, 
a business meeting of the Camden staff was 
held at the district office. A number of super- 
intendents from out of town were present as 
well as several representatives of the home 
office. Agent H. Prusinoski, Buffalo 1, leads 
the entire agency force of the Prudential in 
that industrial increase up to and including the 
week of September I9, and W. St. John of 
the same district, is second. H. J. Ford of 
Winnipeg, although only a year in the service 
of the company, has made a remarkable record 
in that he has maintained an average weekly 
increase of more than $1.00 and a net ordinary 


_ issue of $1000. He controls a debit of $172 


which carries arrears of only 2 per cent, upon 
which the advance payments are about 270 
per cent. 

A number of additions to class D of the 
Prudential Old Guard are Harry Deane, 
Kingston, N. Y., Wood S. Hempstead of 
Albany, Arthur Morgan, Passiac; Leonard G. 
Daniels of Mt. Vernon, James Shaw of Pater- 
son, and Peter Daeubler, Mt. Vernon. 

Isadore Grombecker, New York 5, and 
Henry C. Kanossky, Milwaukee 1, have been 
admitted to class C of the Prudential Old 
Guard. 
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The Price 

Many years ago a young man who started 
out with brilliant prospects became afflicted 
with a wasting illness. He never recovered 
and throughout the remainder of his life was 
forced to live in a climate where he could 
escape the rigors of a northern winter. He 
could not endure physical labor, nor could 
he undertake anything of a strenuous character. 
He found himself one day with his back to 
the wall, so to speak, but in the seclusion of 
his room he fought his greatest battle. He 
congregated his qualities and paraded them 
before his mental vision for keenest inspec- 
tion. The matters thought flawless before 
were thrown into the discard. The aspirations 
previously considered hopeless were given first 
place. Fear and doubt were thrown to the 
winds, and he welcomed the opportunity to use 
the world as his proving-ground. With set 
jaw and determined face, he searched his inner 
self and discovered life’s greatest asset, per- 
sonal power. He began to write, and ere long 
his delicate, thin fingers placed on paper the 
jewels of the mind that moved them, and to- 
day the evidence of his power lives and will 
continue to live, though centuries pass away. 

Christopher Columbus was born of parents 
who occupied a very small niche in the world. 
He could have been as common-place, had he 
preferred, but lodged in his brain was the de- 
termination to prove a theory that others 
laughed to scorn. Picture the condition—the 
absolute changing of a belief of centuries. It 
was not unreasonable that his hearers should 
doubt, but Columbus, undismayed and un- 
daunted, followed the beckoning faith, which 
urged him to go on. Had he become discour- 
aged, there would have been different dates in 
our -histories, and in school-days we never 
would have recited “Columbus discovered 
America in 1492.” 

He awakened one morning to find a believer, 
and ere long the little fleet, three small vessels, 
bade farewell to Palos and started on their 
voyage on the uncharted sea. Beset by storms, 
shipwrecked, implored by his men to turn back, 
he sailed on. Then the all-night vigil of Octo- 
ber 11th, the dawn of the coming day and the 
great discovery and victory! 

Every man engaging in our business has a 
certain amount of personal power, usable for 
good or otherwise, profit or loss. That power 
is yours, and yours alone. Yours to develop, 
yours to apply. Some one may rob you of the 
opportunity to use this power if you do not act 
promptly. This opportunity is inside every 
next door to the docr of every home you enter 
for the collection of premiums—your chance 
to use your power, your ability. 

You probably enter two hundred and fifty 
homes every week. You are immediately next 
door to five hundred more homes—two hun- 
dred and fifty on the right, two hundred and 
fifty on the left. 

Columbus discovered himself before he dis- 
covered America. When he said “I will com- 
mand your fleet. I will discover for you new 
realms,” he knew his personal power and the 
power of I will—achievement, success.— /ri- 
dential Weekly Record. 
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“A book ts good to read 4f {t_sets the reader in a working mood.” ° 


“Third Party Insurance” 


BEING “Insurance against liability imposed by law upon an 
individual, firm or corporation by reason of injuries to person or 
property sustairied by a third person on account of a specified 
activity of the assured” 
Furnishes knowledge, confidence and POWER to your junior partners, 
your sales force, the young man or woman in your office and to you 
yourself, and sets your entire organization, “‘in a working mood. 


Study The Chapter Headings: ; 

1, Coverages which have been Devised to V, Employer's Liability: and Workmen's Com- 

meet Various Insurance Needs. + _ pensation. 
1, Characteristics Common to all Férms of Mi. Public Liability, 

Insurance, * m9. 
(11, The Various Third Party Coverages. VIII, Rates and Rating Bureaus. 
1V. Standard Provisions of Third Party ''X+ ‘Inspections and Audits. 

Policies. X. Claims, Suits and Reserves, 
Martin P. Cornelius, eminently 
qualified for the task, has performed 
a most useful service in making 
available in book form 
essential information not 
treated of in any 
other publication. 


$5.00 
Prepaid 
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The A B C of Life Insurance 


A new edition of this standard work, originally compiled and 
written by the late Charles E. Willard, has just been published, 
being entirely rewritten, enlarged and improved by 


MILLARD KEYS, A. M., 
Associate of the Actuarial Society of America. 


There are no technicalities nor abstruse mathematical prob- 
lems in this work, but it tells what life insurance is in a plain, 
straightforward manner. The elementary principles that gov- 
ern Life Insurance are treated in a simple, readable form that 
can readily be understood. 


It was felt that the book as it stood did not fully meet the 
conditions found to-day, and because of that the book has been 
entirely rewritten. The aim of the reviser has been to make 
the original work fit modern conditions, while at the same time 
preserving the simplicity of the original text. 


Important New Features in This Edition 


Write for circular, which explains in detail the many im- 
portant new features added to this book. 


The author of The A B C of Life Insurance planned to keep 
his text matter and tables down to 100 pages, so as to enable 
any intelligent man entering the business of life insurance, and 
desiring to obtain an easy lesson in the foundation principles 
of life insurance, to thus be able to perftse and absorb the con- 
tents of the book by a few hours’ study. 


PRICE PER COPY $2.00 


Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








NEW EDITION 


Inheritance Taxation 


A Talking Proposition 
for Life Insurance 


A second edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation 
has just been published, treating of the Inheritance Tax Law, 
State and Federal, under six topics as follows: 

1. The-nature of the tax and the constitutional 
principals that limit and control its imposition. 

2. The different transfers taxable, viz., by will, 
interstate law, gift in comtemplation of death, 
life insurance, etc. 

3. The parties and their interests, residence of the 
decedent, relationship of the beneficiaries, ex- 
emptions, life estates, remainders, mortuary ta- 
bles and calculations of the value of life interests. 

4. The property transferred and the problems aris- 
ing out of its situs and valuation. 

5. Procedure, necessarily confined to the New York 
practice, though it is largely followed in other 
States, and authorities from these States are 
cited where applicable. 

6. General resume of the status and an extended 
discussion of the provisions of the Federal and 
New York acts. 

There was quite a wide sale of the first edition af this book 
published in 1917, and among insurance men it attracted much 
attention and numerous copies were sold. 

The new edition is a modern, complete and exhaustive 
treatise on the problems arising from graded inheritance tax- 
ation rates, non-resident estates and conflicting jurisdictions, 
with the revised statutes of the several States and the latest 
Federal Act. 


Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation 


Insurance of the inheritance tax provides a means for paying 
the tax due on any estate without sacrificing any part of the 
estate by a forced sale in an unfavorable market. To that 
extent insurance of the inheritance tax assists the Government 
and State authorities in collecting the tax due promptly. 

Therefore Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation is prov- 
ing a very vital question with Insurance Agents, and this new 
edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation ought to 
have a large sale in the insurance field, for the following reasons: 

No State but Tennessee taxes life insurance when 
payable direct to the beneficiary and not to the estate. 

The Federal statute of 1919 taxes insurance poli- 
cies aggregating more than $40,000 as part of the 
estate although payable direct toa beneficiary. This 
provision is of doubtful constitutionality. 

The increase of inheritance taxation, both State 
and Federal, makes it advisable to create a sinking 
fund through life insurance for the payment of such 
taxes in order to preserve intact the securities of an 
estate. 

Every estate of $50,000 must pay a Federal tax and 
every estate must pay a tax in the State of domicile, 
except in South Carolina, Alabama and Florida, and 
the District of Columbia. In addition to this, nearly 
every State taxes the transfers of stock in domestic 
corporations held by non-resident decedents. 

These facts and many others of interest to life insurance agents 
and investors appear in the new edition of Gleason & Otis on 
Inheritance Taxation. This is the only work on the subject 
published in five years and contains all the statutes, both State 
and Federal. 

The special chapter on life insurance, page 157 of the new 
edition, reviews the authorities in the several States on the 
subject of life insurance as related to Inheritance Taxation. 


One volume, 1205 pages, bound in Buckram 
Price per copy, $10.00 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Transfers and Promotions of the 
Month 


PITTSFIELD AGENCY DIVIDED 


New London Leads in Weekly Premium 
Increase—H. Sessano Being the 
Leading Agent 
The following have been promoted from the 
agency ranks to assistants in the districts of 

their service: 

John P. Friedrick, Pittsburgh III. 

Harry J. Pfister, Quincy. 

Arthur Stahl, St. Louis III. 

Leopold Kramer, New York V. 

Promoted and transferred: Herbert D. 
Stedman from agent at Boston to assistant at 
North Adams. } 

Assistants transferred: James L. Carroll 
from Pittsfield to North Adams (new agency) ; 
William J. Marren from New York V _ to 
Pittsfield. 

Other changes: Louis Ruggiero, Jr., from 
application inspector to assistant superintend- 
ent at Pittsburgh II; Lucy M. Holleran from 
assistant cashier at Pittsfield to cashier at 
North Adams; Robert B. Witham from in- 
spector, general transfer agency, to investiga- 
tion division, H. O.; Leo F. Saunders from ap- 
plication inspector at Roxbury to inspector, 
general transfer agency, H. O.; Aldus B. 
Jones from assistant claim adjuster to assist- 
ant claim adjuster and application inspector 


at Philadelphia III. 
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Agent Andrew Cogan of Hyde Park, Mass., 
after five months’ service, recently settled his 
account on a debit of $64.57 with advances of 
$137.73 and no arrears, having made an im- 
provement of more than 50 per cent in the net 
condition of debit. 

A gala holiday was enjoyed by the New 
London agency staff recently. The entire per- 
sonnel of the district attended, and the occa- 
sion was a happy jollification in the full sense 
of the word. 

The first annual outing of the John Hancock 
Service Club of the Cleveland I agency took 
place at Euclid Beach recently and was favored 
by perfect weather. 

Following the transfer of Superintendent 
William S. Collins from Pittsfield to succeed 
the late Superintendent James C. Redfearn at 
Haverhill, the company has made two superin- 
tendencies out of the territory of the Pitts- 
held agency. 

In the belief that the western half of Massa- 
chusetts offers exceptionally good opportunities 
for the development of the business, the com- 
pany has set off the North Adams section of 
the territory as an independent agency, and, 
therefore, will hereafter have two agencies in 
that part of the State. 

Mr. D. J. MacQuarrie, formerly assistant at 
Haverhill, has been selected as superintendent 
of the Pittsfield agency, and Mr. T. M. Moran, 
formerly an assistant at Boston, has been ad- 
vanced to superintendent of the North Adams 
district. Mr. MacQuarrie has over fifteen years 
of productive activity as agent and assistant 
at Haverhill to his credit. Mr. Moran began 
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his service for the company at the old South 
Boston agency in November, 1905, and became 
an assistant there in November, 1908, which 
position he retained when the South Boston 
agency was merged with the Boston district in 
January, 1912. 

New London regains leadership of agents in 
weekly premium increase. Agent H. Sessano, 
who has been a steady contender for the pre- 
mier position, and who topped the list on June 
I and 15, came to the front again in August 
and led all the agents at the end of the month. 
Otherwise the leaders remain the same as for 
the preceding month, and the record at the 
end of the eight months is as follows: 

Assistant superintendents leading on weekly 
premium increase, Mr. O’Connor of Cam- 
bridge; on gross ordinary issues, Mr. Lamm of 
New York I, and on gross A. F. issues, Mr, 
Shanessy of Roxbury. 

Agents leading on weekly premium increase, 
Mr. Sessano of New London; on gross ordi- 
nary issues, Mr. Langberg of New York V, 
and on gross A. F. issues, Mr. Koch of Rox- 
bury. 

Detached assistant superintendents leading 
on weekly premium increase are Mr. Odlum of 
(Norwich) New London agency, and on gross 
ordinary and A. F. issues, Mr. Phelan of 
(Newport) Fall River agency. 


—The San Francisco general agency of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, which is under the management of A. J. 
Smith, in August held sixth rank among the agencies 
throughout the United States. The amount of new 
business written by the A. J. Smith General Agency 
amounted to $338,000. 

















out Illinois. 


HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 


THE EUREKA LIFE INSURAN€E COMPANY 
of 








within the ‘‘forty mile limit” reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 

All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 

Premiums: 
Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 


“Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


weeks of this year. 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insure 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 
months. 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’l Mgr. 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr.» Sec’y & Treas. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 
































ia SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
e can use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
Participating Preferred Stock, our 6 
Real Estate Bonds, and our 5% Paras Marte | moan - District 
Write for Particulars. 

GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 
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A GROUP OF 


Life Insurance Leaflets 


The Spectator Company offers for sale to the life 
insurance community the following attractive and 
compelling leafleats. Each one is full of emphatic 
arguments on the benefits of life insurance and make 
direct appeal to both men and women in all walks 
in life. ‘These leaflets are sure producers of good 
business results. 

Prices at which the leaflets can be supplied: 
Robbing Yourself. 

Showing the Advantages of Saving vs Wasting. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Take Notice. 
Emphasizing the importance of paying premiums 
promptly. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
The Unexpected Always Happens. 
It is like reading news from the seat of war to read 
the list of victims of sudden death and accident. 
This leaflet can be used to advantage by agents 
of both life and accident insurance companies. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Are You a Woman? 
If so what do you do with your money? 
Per $1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Too Busy. 
An effective reply to the claim often made of 
being too busy to consider life insurance. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 
Caution to Policyholders. 
A strong and lucid argument for keeping policies 
in force. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Up Against It. 
Forcibly illustrating the misfortunes of many 
former well-to-do capitalists and business men 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 
It Helps You Along. 
A strong appeal to the uninsured and the under 
insured. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
What Holds You? 
Sets forth the advantages of life insurance agency 
work as a career for young men. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
A Legacy For You. 
Unique life insurance leaflet just published. 
Limited payment endowment and income in- 
surance presented in a novel way. Fine busi- 
ness getter. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 

On orders of 1,000 copies or more, the inscription 
of company or general agent will be printed without 
extra charge. On orders of less than 1,000 $6 extra 
lor inscription. Sample copies of any or all these 
leaflets will be sent on receipt of ten cents each. ,, 

Mail 90 cents and sample copies of the whole 
series (10 leaflets) will_be sent to you. 
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QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted — Specialty Salesmen — Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal 
Equipment, whois “Four Square” ard willing to work;can make 
not less than $20,000.00 per year helping us to continue the 
breaking of all Life Insurance records. 

Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! 

From May,1919,to May,1920, Twelve Months—One Year— 
we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 
We have the plan; we furnish the leads. 

If you can qualify, write or wire 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 


opeka, Kansas. 











Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 

Progressively Successful 


Insurance in Force over $95,000,000 
Assets over 8,000,000 


Operates in Texas only 











— 


SALARY AND COMMISSION 


offered to capable man to organize an im- 
portant open territory, comprising five coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. Address 


W. E. Napier, Secretary 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Scranton, Penna. 








MORE THAN $28,500,000.00 

has been paid to Continental Policyholders or their benefi- 
ciaries as indemnities for loss of business time by accident, or 
for accidental loss of sight, limb or life, or for loss of business 
time by sickness. 
In every city of the Union and in Canada we are protecting 
many thousands of business and professional men. Continent- 
al Accident and Health policies sell and stay sold—good 
openings for the right man. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


General Offices: Chicago, U.S.A. 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
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ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 
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Cc. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
S. D. ANDRUS, Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


ASSETS 50.0000 cvcccccvccccccscccccccsccccccscsocces $530,140.65 
LIABILITIES, INCLUDING CAPITAL...........2+0¢ 469,022.68 

NET SURPLUS. ........ccccccccccccccccccccsccce $61,117.97 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG...........eeeeeee: $320,267.97 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 














RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1833 


FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1921 





Ne sp caiiepeeher ent omen ends Caen . $2,209,039 
Ro es eee ewan wake ma eie 1,676,030 
INE, 6 i svc cond cnnetatere sexes easxs 533, 009 


W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Manager. 








North American National Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Assets, $910,670.66 
Lines Written: 
Fire, Tornado, Hail 
©. JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 


W. G. HODGE, Asst. Secretary 
V. F. BECKER, Treasurer 














QUALITY INSURANCE For Preferred Risks 


Our new accident policy—the 
35th ANNIVERSARY 


gives all the usual coverage demanded by live salesmen (and buyers). and, 
in addition. has a new liberal and strong selling inducement in its provision of 


DOUBLE DEATH BENEFIT for accidents occurring while riding in 
PRIVATE or PUBLIC AUTOMOBILES 


20 per cent. of all accidents reported are Auto Accidents 
and no class of risk is more exposed to this hazard, through constant use, 
than the Preferred risk. They will want this policy. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 














ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1921 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 
Cash Capital, . . . . $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . . . $2,086,742.08 
Surplus to Policyholders, $3,336,'742.08 


” EASTERN DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
D. H. DUNHAM, President NEAL BASSETT, V. P, and Mgr 





A. H. 
NEW. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








oo SBIR OER, Sec W. T. BASSETT, Ass’t Manager 


EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’”’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to February Ist, 1922, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Great American 
Susurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSS 


$122,116, 858. 26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


*10,000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20.840.005.95 


NET ‘SURPLUS 


10,0 13,906. I 4 
40,853.91 2.09 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home ¢ Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department Pacific Department 
bees 1 H. SAGE, Gen’] Mer. GEORGEH. TYSON, Gen’lAgent 


, Mana r 210S treet 
76 West Monroe St., > ese Ill. ansome Stree 


Boston Office Marine Department 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’lAgts 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, New York City 


San Francisco, California 
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| _FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 





NEW YORK SURVEYS 

This Might Explain It—In their en- 
deavor to make clear the loss in business 
perhaps some of the underwriters may be 
helped by the following tale from the South: 
A colored planter applied to the bank for a 
loan, but was asked by the banker as to why 
he should necd a loan at that time, as he 
had just sold his cotton. “Yes, sah,” he 
replied, but de ducts took it.” “What is 
that?” exclaimed the banker; “how could 
ducks possibly take the money for your cot- 
ton?” Well, sah, it is jus’ 
showed me just what the cotton was sold for, 
and then de ducts commence. There was de 
duct for the loan, de duct for the interest 
and de duct for storage, and there were a 
lot more of de ducts, and when they got 
through, sah, there wasn’t anything left fo’ 
me.” 

The Stock Market.—In spite of the ob- 
viously downward tendency of insurance 
matters, it is interesting to note that on the 
London Stock Exchange the shares hold 
up remarkably well. In January the price 
was 130.1, and in August it is 130.6. There 
has been some advance and recession in 
this period of eight months, but it will be 
noted that substantial uniformity prevails. 

A Cause of Fire.—The English papers re- 
port a case where a fire brigade on its way 
to a fire set fire by means of sparks to a 
meadow, and a substantial loss occurred. 
Suit was brought against the brigade, but 
they replied that it was an act of God, and 
they were not liable. 

Lowering Insurance Cost.—Practical ad- 
vice is given by Joseph Gladstone of New 


York, to his customers in a circular letter 
entitled “Help Lower the Cost of Insur- 
ance,” in which he says that fire prevention 


is the surest way to do it. He also sends 
them a folder showing how many fires can 
be prevented, and urges them to “reduce 
the high cost of indifference.” 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
Harry J. O’Brien Dies.—Harry J. O’Brien, 
vears in the insurance business in 
Chicago, died at his home in La Grange last 


for many 


dis way, they ~ 


week after a lingering illness at the age of 
sixty. For many years Mr. O’Brien specialized 
on sprinkler business and represented a number 
of leading Lloyds. Subsequently he organized 
the O’Brien Insurance Agency, and since that 
time has represented stock companies only. 
Sprinkler Standardization Conference.— 
The annual meeting of the Sprinkler Standard- 
ization Conference was held in Chicago last 
week, and was largely attended by manufac- 


turers, dealers and installers of automatic 
sprinkler equipment, by representatives . of 
sprinkler engineering companies, by rating 


bureaus, actuarial bureaus and other interested 
parties. J. H. Brumbaugh, chief engineer of the 
Central Actuarial Bureau, acted as chairman. 
The purpose of the meeting was to consider 
developments in sprinkler equipments and the 
simplification and clarification of such rules and 
changes as experience had shown to be neces- 
sary. No radical changes in sprinkler prac- 
tices were recommended, although several of 
the rules were changed to make them more sp2- 
cific, and several suggested changes were re- 
ferred to the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. 

Chicago Board Meeting.—The quarterly 
meeting of the Chicago Board of Underwriters 
will be held on October 13. The nominees for 
the executive committee are George H. Bell. 
O, E. Aleshire and Charles E. Rollins. 

Stuck Makes a Change.—Geo. W. Stuck, 
for a number of years with the American of 
Newark, has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies in the West for the United Firemens 
of Philadelphia, as of November 1. Mr. Stuck 
was Illinois State agent for the American of 
Newark for fifteen years, but has recently been 
serving as special representative of the Western 
department. He was at one time president of 
the Illinois Field Club, 

O’Meara Promoted.—Edward J. O’Meara, 
an examiner in the Western department office 
of the Fire Association at Chicago, has been 
appointed Cook county special agent for the 
same company. 

Northwestern Life Members Meet.—The 
twelfth annual meeting of the Society of Life 
Members of the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Northwest was held in Chicago last 


week. The association now has 180 members. 
J. W. O’Brien acted as toastmaster at the 
dinner held at the Union League Club. The 
principal address was made by Horace J. 
Bridges, a lecturer for the Chicago Ethical 
Society, his theme being “‘Can We American- 
ize Our Politicians?” The following officers 
were elected: President, W. A. Chapman; first 
vice-president, C. A, Reekie; second vice- 
president, W. E. Higbee; secretary and treas- 
urer, John F. Stafford. 


President Ives Appoints Nominating Com- 
mittee—Mr. R. B. Ives, president of the 
Western Automobile Underwriters Conference, 
has appointed the following committee to nomi- 
nate officers for the ensuing year: C. R. Tuttle, 
J. R. Wilbur and Ralph Rallings. The annual 
meeting will be held on October 27. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Pacific Coast Fire Chiefs Association.— 
San Francisco has been chosen as the meeting 
place for the 1922 convention of the Pacific 
Coast Fire Chiefs Association. At the conven- 
tion of that body, held at Victoria, B. C., during 
the last week in September, California was rep- 
resented by thirty-five fire chiefs, who were 
accompanied on their trip by Jay W. Stevens 
of San Francisco, chief of the Fire Prevention 
Bureau of the National Board, and C. A. Taber, 
San Francisco sales representative of the La 
France Fire Engine Company. Piedmont, Cal., 
was awarded the Ince trophy, together with the 
cash prize of $250 donated by the National 
Board. Pasadena, Cal., secured the trophy 
donated by Governor Stephens of California— 
a magnificent silk flag—and Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Cal., received favorable mention. 
A. J. Trodick, chief of Great Falls, Mont., was 
elected president of the association; Chief R. J. 
Scott of Los Angeles, vice-president; T. W. 
Bringhurst of Seattle secretary, and J, Wood 
of Renton, Wash., treasurer. 

E. W. Trenbath Appointed.—The Capital 
Fire Insurance Company of Sacramento, Cal., 
has appointed E. W. Trenbath special agent in 
its California territory. He will make his 
headquarters at the San Francisco office. Tren- 
bath was formerly in the local agency business 
in the State of Washington. 








FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


INTER- OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


CEDAR RAPIDS ,IOWA 
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No word in any language has greater signifi- 

cance to a real man than the word duty. 

GRAND RAPIDS 9 MICHIGAN Nothing appeals with such commanding force GRAND RAPIDS-> MICHIGAN 
a) as this inborn, inherited sense of duty. 


In all literature there is no greater illustration of the power 

that duty exerts over man than in Homer’s story of Ulysses, 

King of Ithaca. In attempting to return home after the siege 

of Troy, he is shipwrecked on a foreign shore and all his follow- 

ers perish. It proved to be the land of immortals who are 

greatly impressed with Ulysses and endeavor to persuade him 

to dwell among them. Flattered and cajoled, time passes, but 
FIRE finally Ulysses awakens to the fact that he should return to his LIABILITY 

‘wife, Penelope, his family, his people, his kingdom. He tells 

of his love for Penelope. The Goddess argues that her love is 

as great or greater than that of Penelope. Therefore, he should 

MARINE stay with her. He tells of his family pride, his patriotism, his 
honor, but every argument is skillfully met by the immorials. BONDS 

Finally he asserts that it is his duty to cherish and protect his 

wife and family, to be a real king to his people, gitiding them 

carefully to better their condition, to defend his kingdom against 

AUTOMOBILE all comers. The immortals had no argument to offset the in- 
born, inherited sense of duty. Duty is greater than pride, AUTOMOBILE 

greater than honor, greater than patriotism, greater than love. 

It is the great commanding force that keeps mankind true to 


TORNADO its ideals. 


Insurance companies are actuated from a sense of duty to HEALTH 
perform. ‘They are a great intellectual moral force teaching 
every day practical lesssons in honesty and uprightness. Their 
HAIL guiding — forcefully, persistently teaching the word of 
the Master. ‘Theirs is not a theoretical Sunday sermon but 
an every day sermon. Pride, honor, love, may or may not ACCIDENT 
influence them but duty does—duty to agents, to policy hold- 
FARM ers, to stockholders, to society. 


PROPERTY Next to government itself insurance is the most stabilizing COMPENSATION 


influence in society. It encourages and protects individual 
thrift and responsibility without which this world would revert 
to chaos. 


The men guiding the destinies of Michigan’s Two Peninsulars 
believe in this inborn, inherited sense of duty and they will not 
shirk their responsibilities. 


THE TWO PENINSULARS WRITE A { COMBINED Hovebaone policy 
Peninsular Fire Insurance Company 
Peninsular Casualty Insurance Company 


Colon C. Lillie, President 
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President 





Louis PFINGSTAG 
Vice-President and Secretary 














A Grorce HARRINGTON 


Assistant Secretary 


Supplement to THE Spectator, October 13, 1921. 


CuHartes H. Coates 


M. J. AVERBECK 


Chairman of the Board 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE 
NATIONAL LIBERTY __IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF 


AMERICA, NEW YORK 


W. H. Frank 
Secretary 





F, H. SHIFNER 
Assistant Secretary 
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C. H. COATES PRESIDENT 


Succeeds H. R. Clough as National 
Liberty Head 


MANY ADVANCEMENTS IN COMPANY 
Louis Pfingstag Becomes Vice-President 
and Secretary—William H. Frank 
Secretary 
At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Liberty Insurance Company of 
America held on Monday the resignation of 
H. R. Clough as president was accepted with 
regret, and C. H. Coates, formerly vice-presi- 

dent, was elected president of the company. 
M. J. Averbeck remains chairman of the 
board. Other officers and department heads 
were advanced as follows: 
Louis Pfingstag, formerly 
made vice-president and secretary; Wm. H. 
Frank, formerly assistant secretary, was made 
secretary; George Harrington, formerly man- 
aver of the Southern department, was made 
assistant secretary; F. H. Shifner, formerly 
general agent, was made assistant secretary; 
Chas. H. Uhlig, formerly special agent for the 
State of Pennsylvania, was made assistant sec- 


secretary, was 


retary. 

Mr. Clough relinquished the presidency of 
the company on account of impaired health, 
which was aggravated by a cable from London 
advising him that Mrs. Clough was about to 
undergo a serious operation. He sailed for 
Europe September 28 on the S. S. Albania. 

C. H. Coates is a graduate of Valparaiso 
College, has a degree of LL.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and has been connected 
with the company in various capacities for 
twenty-one years, having associated himself 
with the Western department in 1900. He was 
appointed special agent in 1904, executive spe- 
cial agent in I912, assistant manager in I913 
and manager of the Western department of 
the National Liberty in 1917. 

Louis Pfingstag has been with the National 
Liberty during practically his entire business 
life, having connected himself with the com- 
pany in 1881 as clerk. 

William H. Frank came to the company in 
1914. 

George Tlarrington came with the company 
in 1808. 

Chas. H. Uhlig came with the company in 
1916 and in 1919 was made special agent for 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Photographs of the new officers will be found 
in the supplement to this issue of THe Spec- 
TATOR, 


Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees 

The book entitled “Fire Insurance Laws, 
Taxes and Fees,” 1921 edition, has recently 
been published by The Spectator Company, New 
York. Tt contains 586 pages of useful informa- 
tion for fire insurance companies and _ their 
general and special agents. It embraces a 
digest of certain statutory requirements of the 
various States of the United States, and also 
of Canada and its Provinces, relating to fire 





insurance companies and agents, with many 
quotations from the statutes, and also a com- 
pilation of county and municipal taxes and 
fees. 

Among the topics specifically treated are the 
following: Adjusters’ Licenses; Agents De- 
fined; Agents’ Licenses; Annual Statements; 
Anti-Coinsurance; Anti-Compact; Anti-Dis- 
crimination; Attorney; Calendar; Cancellation 
of Policy; Capital Required; Commissions Re- 
quired to Be Paid to Residents; County Taxes 
and Fees; Deposits Required; Domestic Com- 
panies; Examinations; Fees; Fire Department 
Tax; Fire Marshal; Foreign Companies’ Home 
Office Impairment; Investments 
Prescribed; Licensed Brokers; Limit on a 
Single Risk; Lloyds; Marine Insurance Re- 
quirements; Municipal Taxes and lees; Mu- 
tual Companies; Preliminary Documents; Pub- 
lication; Rate Schedules to Be Filed; Recipro- 
cal Insurance; Reciprocal Law; Reinsurance in 


Statements ; 


Unauthorized Companies; Reinsurance Re- 
serve; Resident Agents; Semi-Annual State- 
ments; Taxes; Tax Statements, and Valued 
Policy. 

The data presented in this valuable book are 
segregated by States, and the whole work is 
thoroughly indexed, one of the most convenient 
features of it being a series of subject indexes, 
so that the matter relating to any particular 
subject in a given State can be quickly located. 

The book is well printed in clear type on 
good quality of paper and is substantially 
bound in law sheep. It sells at $15 per copy 
and will be found exceptionally useful by all 
fire insurance men having to do with the legal 
requirements in the various States. Orders 
should be addressed to The Spectator Com- 
pany, New York. 

—A tornado did serious damage in Zanesville, Ohio, 


recently. Property damage was estimated at $500,000. 




















LAMP rounD mo’ 


This lamp cost the Fireman's 

Fund $529,364., if the tradi- 

tional story of the origin of 

the Chicago’ conflagration is 
to be believed. 
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O'LEARY'S BARN, 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


INSURANCE 



















5? BURNED DISTRICT, 
but it was fifty years ago—almost to the 
« « ~day—that the Fireman’s Fund first proved 
to the world the kind of stuff of which 
it was made. The Boston, Virginia City, 
Chelsea, Jacksonville, Bangor, Baltimore, 
and finally the great San Francisco 
conflagration, all have simply 
additional proof. 


remain a mystery, althought noth- 
ing that may be written will annul 
the effects of the first as 
concerning it. 
legend of Mrs. O'Leary's cow will 
be 


still enveloped in flames, some now- 
forgotten tongue declared th. 
O'Leary was engaged in milking a No. 


cow, when the unruly animal kicked they had five cows, a horse and 
over a lighted lamp, and so ignited — wagon, on all of which they had 
the straw on the barn floor. not one cent of insurance.’ ”’ 





Refugees flecing over Randolph Street Bridge during the Chicagovonflagration 


All illustrations are from contemporary prints. 


Fifty Years After the 
First Test. 


Other and greater tests have come since 


c 


added 


The Story of the Origin of the Chicago Fire 
From A. T. Andreas. “H 


tory of Chicago” 





official investigati 
in no 

conclusi At least the 
‘moral ard’ i 
following excerpt 


“The origin of the fire must ever “An 
disaster r 
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For all time, the 
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ccepted. mony: as - P 
“**Patrick O'Leary and Catharine 
Mrs his wife, testify tl they live at 


137 DeKoven Street 
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The Title Guaranty and Casualty 
Company of America 


431 Griswold Street 


A joint stock corporation that will issue casualty 
and title insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. 


A joint stock corporation that is officered by men 
thoroughly experienced in the various forms of insur- 
ance and bonds which the company will write. 


A joint stock corporation that has already attracted 
as shareholders some of the most conservative and 
capable business men of Michigan. 


A joint stock corporation that is assured a big and 
profitable business by reason of its wide distribution 


Detroit, Michigan 


of capital among buyers of insurance and bonds. 


Because of the various plans which the company 
has for immediately attracting a volume of good 
business, because of the safeguards which the Michi- 
gan laws guarantee to shareholders and because of 
the endorsement given the company by the prominent 
men who have already become associated with it, the 
stock of this company can be sold strictly on its 
merits. 


Men who can qualify under the tests of intelligence, 
integrity and industry are wanted as stock salesmen. 


The Title Guaranty and Casualty Company of America 


A. J. Walker-Greig, L.L.B., 
President 


F. J. Noonan, B.C.S. 
Secretary 


George A. Curry, 
Vice-President 


M. F. McDonald 
General Counsel 














UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE: 
431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


ASSETS at 12-31-20 : $8,035,746.57 


ACCIDENT AUTOMOBILE 
AND HEALTH AND TEAMS 
INSURANCE INSURANCE 





ALL LIABILITY WORKMEN’S 
LINES AND COMPENSATION 
SPECIAL RISKS INSURANCE 


SURPLUS at 12-31-20 : $1,239,032.91 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
55 John Street, New York City 











Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


W. L. TAYLOR OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Vice-President and General Manager Superintendent of Agents 
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JOHN H. PACKARD, 
MANAGER 


Succeeds Late C. L. Case in London 
Assurance 





ANNOUNCEMENT BY J. CUNES 





Former Assistant Thoroughly Experienced 
—His Entire Past Business Life in 
Fire Insurance 
J. Cunes, manager of the fire and life de- 
partments of the London Assurance Corpora- 
tion, has announced the appointment of John H. 
Packard as United States manager of the 
corporation. Mr. Packard succeeds the late 
Charles Lyman Case, who was formerly assist- 





— Cc. BARDWELL, President 
E. SCHULTZ, Vice-President 
FW. SCHROE ‘DER, Vice-President 
F. E. NORWINE, Treasurer 
GEO. M. SEITZ, Asst. Secretary 
CHAS. W. DAVIS, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
a a DECK, Asst. Treasurer 
_ A. TIMM, Auditor 


The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Statement June 30, 1921 


ASSETS 

Mortgage Loans. $64,000.00 
BOHOS os on oul 681,621.91 
OS a Reale 59,595.00 
Cash. ee 13,944.40 
Agents Balances. coeceses sLOROZAAD 
Interest Accrued. 18,342.11 

Market Value Bonds over 

Book Value (Insurance 

Commissioner’s Valua- 
iT 7) Okt epee are mee rns eae 11,779.60 
$1,017,307.51 

LIABILITIES 
Unearned Prem. Reserve... $424,038.82 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 2,279.17 
Unadjusted Losses....... 103,628.86 
Accounts Payable........ 57,646.71 


Capital Stock. $200,000.00 
Net Surplus.. 229,713.59 


Surplus to Policyholders... 429,713.95 


$1,017,307.51 
Results Since January 1, 1921 


Increase in Assets........ $80,914.56 
Increase in Reserve....... 94,963.25 
Decrease in Surplus...... 15,071.02 











ant manager, a position to which he was pro- 
moted last year. No appointment has been 
made for that position as yet. 

Mr. Packard has been acting in the position 
which he now occupies since the death of his 
former chief and it has been expected in well- 
informed circles that he would receive the pro- 
motion which is now announced. Mr. Pack- 
ard’s entire business life has been devoted to 
fire insurance, he having started in a local 
agency in Philadelphia thirty-seven years ago. 
Mr. Packard was a native of Philadelphia, 
having been born in that city fifty-six years 
ago. His father was a prominent physician 
there. He was educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania and immediately upon gradua- 
tion in 1884 he entered the office of Thomas C. 
Foster, a local agent. Shortly thereafter he 
entered the home office of the Old American 
Fire of Philadelphia, and two years later be- 
came a city inspector and later a special agent 
in Delaware. 

Mr. Packard first joined the forces of the 
London Assurance in 1895, coming to New 
York as Metropolitan district surveyor and 
later returning to Philadelphia as manager in 
that city for the London and also the Sun In- 
surance office. In 1897 he joined the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters Association as secre- 
tary, in which position he remained until 1902, 
when he became vice-president and secretary 
of the American Fire. He was elected presi- 
dent of that company in 1905, but a change of 
stock control shortly brought about his resigna- 
tion, and in 1907 he returned to the London As- 
surance as agency secretary of the United 
States branch. He has been with that corporation 
since that time, becoming assistant manager 
early in 1920. 

Mr. Packard has been active in the work of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
also has been of great aid to the Insurance 
Society of New York. He was also connected 
with several other organizations. 


Hart Darlingten to Be Vice-President 

Hart Darlington, United States manager of 
the Norwich Union, has been nominated for 
vice-presidency of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange to succeed William Hare, who 
recently resigned. At a meeting of the or- 
ganization next Thursday it is expected that 
Mr. Darlington’s nomination will be confirmed. 


Opens Adjuster’s Office in Topeka 

Carl W. Moore has opened the Moore Ad- 
justing Agency in Topeka and is prepared to 
handle all hail, fire, farm and livestock losses. 
Mr. Moore has been in the adjustment business 
for some fifteen years, chiefly in western Kan- 
sas. During the time he was secretary of the 
public utilities commission he handled adjust- 
ment work as a side line and used his vacation 
in adjusting hail losses. He has been connected 
with the Western Adjustment Bureau and has 
also worked independently and on special as- 
signments for various companies. 


—Harry J. O’Brien of Chicago, who was promoting 
the Chicago Fire and Marine Insurance Company, died 
recently, 





“‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


ee $ 600,000 

Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,185,341 

ROME 05s sheds 3,067,549 




































F. M. MACHMER 


President. 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Organized 1870 


Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, 


Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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Authorized Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Now Organizing 


Detroit Fidelity & Surety Company 


934-5-6 BOOK BUILDING 


Contributed Surplus, $1,000,000.00 





Detroit, Michigan aA 
I 
NOW ORGANIZING 
OFFICERS — 
Bion. A. fo Beane ois ocios.s ois Sewell se aseses President 

Louis) W. Schimmel...............- First Vice-President hei Eis nen EC PAAR io oo. a iol exele agaist asiclele edsue aU Secretary , 

Pion HROBS:. . .is0-6s 6 0558 5 Second Vice-President lof em en del el Ea Pr ae Treasurer 
DIRECTORS AND INCORPORATORS a 
Hon. A. F. Bunting, Detroit, Mich. Attorney & Counsellor Louis W. Schimmel, Detroit, Mich. Vice-President, American : 
at Law, Active Business Official of Michigan Bonding & State Bank of Detroit, Retired Manufacturer. 7 
Surety Co. Hon. John Q. Ross, Muskegon, Mich. President Union Na- L 

Hon. Walter J. Hayes, Detroit, Mich. President, American tional Bank, President West Michigan Steel Co., Vice-Presi- 
State Bank of Detroit. dent Home Finance Corporation, Secretary-Treasurer The a 
Seward L. Merriam, Detroit, Mich. Attorney & Counsellor Linderman Co. c 
at Law, General Counsel, Pere Marquette Railroad. Hal. H. Smith, Detroit, Mich. General Counsel Michigan d 
John A. Russell, Detroit, Mich. President, Manufacturers’ Manufacturers Association, Michigan Bankers’ Associa- : 
Publishing Co., Michigan Manufacturers’ Financial Record, tion, Michigan Mutual Liability Co. ; 
Director, American Public Utilities Company, Realty Mort- Hon. A. E. Wood, Detroit, Mich. President The A. E. Wood I 
gage Corporation. Co., President Central Finance Corporation, State Senator. = 


E. E. Englehart, Detroit, Mich. President, Englehart Audit 
Co., Secretary, Detroit Connecting R. R. Co., Ex-Chief 
Examiner, Department of Insurance, State of Michigan. 


Paul H. King, Detroit, Mich. Referee in Bankruptcy, Director 


Hon. Burt D. Cady, Port Huron, Mich. Chairman State Cen- 
tral Committee, Director Port Huron Co-operative Shoe Co., C] 
Ex-Postmaster, Ex-State Senator. 


William C. Cook, Detroit, Mich. President, Detroit Paper 


in fi 















































Commonwealth-Federal Savings Bank of Detroit. Stock Company. — 
Clatie 

Salesmen Address WALTER W. TAIT, Organization Director . ~ 
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NORTHWEST MEETING 


(Golden Jubilee of Underwriters 
Association 


E. S. PHELPS NEW PRESIDENT 


Howard P. Moore Reviews Situation of 
American Insurance Companies Abroad 


|Special Dispatch to THe Spectator] 





NEW OFFICERS FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTHWEST 


President—E. S. Phelps, Iowa State 
agent, Ins. Co. of North America. 

Vice-President—Charles Richmond, In- 
diana State agent, American Ins. Company 
of Newark, N. J. 





Secretary—Robert C. Hosmer, assistant 
manager, Western Department, National 
Liberty. 


Treasurer—A. S. Jacobs, Illinois State 
agent, Queen Ins. Company. 

Directors for Three Years—Junius M. 
Clark, special agent for the New York Un- 
derwriters, Indiana, Royal; A. Buckman, 
superintendent Western automobile depart- 
ment, Royal; W. H. Clemons, manager Cin- 
cinnati branch, Western Adjustment and 
Inspection Company. 











Cuicaco, Oct. 8—The big event of the year 
in fire insurance circles of the Northwest, the 
annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest, which was held at 
the Congress hotel last week, proved to be 
one of the most interesting and best attended 
meetings in the history of the association. This 
year's meeting carried with it a special signifi- 
cance because it marked a half century of the 
association’s existence, and in celebration of the 
event fitting ceremonies were held to celebrate 
this golden jubilee. 

When President Charles H. Coates called the 
meeting to order Wednesday morning more 
than 500 members and guests were in their 
places and the jubilee spirit was manifest, un- 
derwriters having come from all over the 
Northwest Territory to be present on this 
memorable occasion. 

The golden jubilee meeting opened with in- 
vocation and a vocal selection by Mrs. P. D. 
McGregor. After the usual order of businéss 
and reports were disposed of, President Coates 
Presented his annual remarks. 

The year 1920, said President Coates, dis- 
cussing the fire insurance situation, “reached 
what will undoubtedly remain the peak in ag- 
Sregate premium of all companies for a long 
time. The present year has been little less than 
disastrous. In a nutshell, premiums have 
slumped from 15 to 30 per cent; losses have 
increased from 10 to 20 per cent, and expense 
ratios have materially increased. This condition 
Was anticipated by students of the business, 
and no one now hazards a guess as to when we 
May expect a turn for the better. 

; Probably the most outstanding feature of the 
irst day's session was the annual address de- 
livered by Russell W. Osborn of San Fran- 
Cisco, general agent for the North British and 
Mercantile. It proved to be a masterpiece in 
€xpression, and Mr. Russell held his listeners 
Spellbound. He urged education as the key to 


a greater understanding of the business of in- 
surance. “How educate?” he asked. “First it 
must commence with the company itself, 
through the executives and other officers the 
fundamentals of the must be thor- 
oughly understood and equally imparted, to the 
end that they may present the gospel to the 
special agent, who in turn should know the 
well that 


business 


cardinal feature of the business so 
his message to the agent shall be clear, com- 
prehensive and certain. The agent in turn mus! 
get closer to his client and this will permeate 
the entire atmosphere of economic life.” 
Following luncheon Wednesday, the after- 
noon session opened with the unveiling of a 
Frank W. 


The presentation was made by W. 


bronze tablet in memory of Dr. 
Gunsaulus. 
R, Townley, Western manager of the Western 
and North British, Howard W. Raymond, 
acting president of Armour Institute, respond- 
ing. The tablet commemorates Dr. Gunsaulus’ 
work in the association by establishing a 
course in fire protection in the Armour Insti- 
tute, in which twenty-five scholarships are now 
maintained by the fire insurance organizations. 

The other papers of the day were by Thomas 
Weddell, editor of the Post, who 
gave a historical review of the growth of the 


Insurance 


association since its organization in February, 
1871, and by Allen D. Albert, former president 
of the International Rotary Clubs, who made 
an eloquent plea for greater interest by the 
average citizen in municipal problems, espe- 
cially in matters of fire protection. 

Thursday's session opened with an address 
by Howard P. Moore of New York, general 
manager of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, who gave a comprehensive and in- 
structive review of the formation of that body 
and its activities. He told of the problems to 
be dealt with by American companies doing 
business in foreign countries. 

With “Looking Both Ways” as his theme, 
D. O. Stine, State agent for the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine in Wisconsin, made a stirring plea 
for the human interest factor in business rela- 
He cited numerous instances in his own 
experiences to emphasize the point that the 


tions. 


professional man who neglects instilling busi- 
ness into his work eventually finds himself 
poor in his profession, while the man who neg- 
lects the professional side eventually views the 
entire parade of his competitors without so 
much as turning his head. 

There was only one address scheduled for 
the afternoon session of the second day—that 
of Judge Evan A. Evans of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Chicago, spoke on the 
“Naturalizing and Alien.” 
He urged regulations to return the immigrant 
who comes to reside in this country perma- 


who 
Nationalizing the 


nently and does not apply within a certain time 
for naturalization, compulsion that he learn 
our language, deportation for crimes, including 
disloyalty and vacation of naturalization for 
disloyalty. 

After the adoption of a few customary reso- 
lutions the golden jubilee meeting adjourned 
and the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest embarked upon its journey to the 
centennial mark. 
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COMPANIES LOSE 
Adverse Decision in Mississippi Case 


WILL APPEAL TO SUPREME COURT 


Chancellor Claims Old S. E. T. A. Schedules 
Were Basis of Present Rates 

Chancellor V. J. Strickler, on Saturday of 
last week, found eighty-four fire insurance com- 
panies guilty of violation of the anti-trust law 
of the State. He fined the companies $200 a 
day each beginning from June 1, 1908, to April, 
1910, and $25 per day to the date of their with- 
drawal from Mississippi, which, in most cases, 
The opinion was oral 
The basis of 
that the 
Rating 


occurred early in 1921. 
and took three hours to deliver. 
was the charge 
Mississippi and 
Company of Vicksburg used as its basic sched- 
ules the schedules of the South-Eastern Tariff 
Association, which was legislated out of Mis- 


the decision 


Inspection Advisory 


sissippi in 1908. 

The suit upon which this 
rendered was opened by Stokes V. Robertson 
He sought to collect from 


decision was 
in December, 1920. 
each fire insurance company doing business in 
the State a maximum penalty of $5000 for 
every day such company had operated there 
30, 1908. Had he been able to col- 
lect these sums they would have aggregated 
nearly $4,000,000,000. Chancellor Strickler, in 
the course of the trial exonerated fifty-five re- 


since July 


insurance companies. 





a | Ga 
of Watetorecae 


68th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JAN. Ist, 1921 


Capital........$1,000,000.00 
Assets........-. 7,482,209.76 
Liabilities...... 4,868,117.15 


Net Surplus to 
Policyholders. 2,614,092.61 





Fire, Marine, Windstorm, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Riot, and 
Explosion Insurance 


New York State 
F. F. Buell, S. A., Troy 
E. J. Parmelee, S. A., Syracuse 
1. H. Porter, Watertown, N. Y. 


lea! 


New England 
Geo. Shaw, S. A.,116 Milk St., Boston 
H. H. Landon, 116 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Middle Dept. 
E. A. Morrell, S. A.,205 Walnut Place, Phila. 


N. Y. Sub’n and Northern N. J. 
Jas. J. Garland, 514 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn 
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FORESIGHT PLUS SERVICE 


It is commonly said that men provide themselves with insurance 
as a matter of business foresight; whereas, in reality, they provide 
it because future events cannot be clearly foreseen. 


One of the best sorts of service an insurance man can do his 
client is to sell him more insurance as his need of it increases. 


Companies, to a greater extent than individuals, can forecast 
the losses which will come in the normal course of events. But 
to guard against the unforeseeable, they buy REINSURANCE. 


The best service we can do our readers is to impress them with 
the fact that some Reinsurance may not be enough Reinsurance; 
and we further stress the fact that Casualty Reinsurance “‘made 
in U. S. A.” is the brand for Americans to procure. 


Correspondence is cordially invited. 


Employers Indemnity 










































































e 
a Corporation : 
- 
o E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
{ 
KANSAS CITY 
Insurance Building 
. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
di JACK WOODHEAD, Mgr. RALPH NEWMAN, Mgr. 
on Insurance Exchange 35 Nassau St. 
ae Speci aera —= 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 

















COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 




















SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 


Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1920 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $4,667,299.35 
Capital... casces 1,000,000. 00 
ae 577,560.26 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 





Sa 











BUREAU REORGANIZING 


Plan of New Constitution Approved 








WILL SETTLE DETAILS NEXT WEEK 





Special Meeting at the Hotel Astor for 
Discussion of New Plan 

The National Workmens Compensation 
Service Bureau held a special meeting on Fri- 
day of last week in New York to consider the 
report of the committee on reorganization. 
This committee has been at work for nearly a 
year completing details of a plan to broaden 
the scope of:the bureau and to increase its 
efficiency. Louis F. Butler, president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, 
was chairman. 

The meeting was characterized by an es- 
pecially large attendance, several companies 
having a number of representatives present. 
The constitution presented was along the lines 
of the plan submitted at the meeting held 


early last winter, but concentrates the control 


of the organization more closely. Following 
the discussion of the new plan and approval of 
the constitution it was decided to call another 
meeting for next Friday, at which time the de- 
tails will be completed and formal action taken 
upon the entire matter. There was also a 
committee appointed to nominate members of 
the new standing committees provided for in 
the plan, and their report will be presented at 
the next meeting also. 


National Stock in Receiver’s Hands 

Upon request of Arthur C. Savage, Com- 
missioner of Insurance for Iowa, the National 
Stock Insurance Company of Des Moines was 
placed in the hands of a receiver by the courts 
at Des Moines. Col. Guy Brewer was named 
receiver and his bonds were fixed at $100,000. 
The insurance department was represenetd by 
Attorney General Ben Gibson. 

In his statement asking for the receiver, the 
State attorney asked that the corporation be 
dissolved and its affairs wound up. 

A report on the condition of the company 
July 15 showed an apparent capital of $9,000. 
A statement furnished the commissioner Sep- 
tember 1 showed liabilities of $19,334. W. I. 
Moon is president of the concern, A. J. Pem- 
berton is vice-president, H. H. Rosebrook 
secretary, and’R. R. Welton treasurer. 


Lown-Sherwin Company Gets General 
Agency 

The Lown-Sherwin Company of Batavia, 
N. Y., who conduct a general agency handling 
almost all varieties of business, have just been 
appointed general agents for the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America of Phila- 
delphia. The Lown-Sherwin Company is the 
largest and oldest agency in Genesee county, 
having been established in 1867, so that this 
appointment should be an excellent one for the 
company named. 


—Business conditions are leading surety companies 
to closely watch their new business. 
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Surety Association Adopts Forgery Form 

The promulgation of the new form of bank- 
ers’ blanket forgery and check alteration policy 
by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Balti- 
more has led to action by the Surety Associa- 
tion of America. The latter, at its meeting on 
Monday last, adopted a form of bankers’ 
blanket forgery and check alteration bond, for 
the use of members, which, while somewhat 
similar to that issued by the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co., differs from it in some respects. 
However, it is anticipated that companies 
which have been issuing this general class of 
indemnity bonds will probably continue to use 
their own forms. 

The bond of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
contains a clause reading as follows: 

“In the event of a net loss on any one check 
as aforesaid of not more than $2000 after de- 
ducting all recoveries the company shall be 
liable only for so much of said loss as shall be 
in excess of $200 and in the event of a net loss 
of more than $2000 on any one check as afore- 
said the company shall be liable for not more 
than 90 per cent thereof.” 


Automobile Conferences to Meet 
On October 26 the annual meetings of the 
Eastern Automobile Underwriters Conference 
and the New England Automobile Under- 
writers Conference will be held at the rooms 
of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 


—The Health and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence will hold its next meeting at Kansas City, Mo., 
in the first week in March. 








“Alt kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 


COLLISION LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE | 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


CHAS, W. DISBROW. President 















THE 


SPECTATOR 


° Thursday 











Public Accountant 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 

















HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 














A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 

















Company Representation Wanted 











WANTED 


Position as Special Agent for any territory 
in the Middle Dept. by man now in charge of 
large local agency and independent fire in- 
surance adjuster for the companies. Address 
A. B. C., care THE SPECTATOR. 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 





FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, Iowa 


Telephone Walnut 3761 


























Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 

American Eagle Auto- er Union New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford ational-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 

American Equitable Philsdelpitia Under- Indemnity Company 

——— . As- writers of America 

Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
Fidelity- Pheni enix 


Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


506 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA 


A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 




















SOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
General Insurance Agents, 


Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 








MARCUS GUNN W. H. GOULD 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
ACTUARY SYSTEM REVISION 
29 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 7684 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
PAUL L. WOOLSTON W. R. HALLIDAY 
INSURANCE EXAMINER, CONSULTING 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT ACTUARY 
MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 
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J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 

Temporary money advanced on strictly private 

arrangements. 
al communeations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume=-Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 











Actuarial 











ACTUARY WANTED 


Progressive Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Company desires to employ 
young resident actuary who would 
be willing to commence at a nom- 
inal salary and work up with the 
Company’s growth. Young man 
of progressive tendencies essential. 
Apply Box 130, care of Tue 
SPECTATOR, New York, N. Y. 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 
‘CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cabie Address: Gertract, New York 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 








256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
JNO. A. COPELAND T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULT 
A sg ssa CONSULTING ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 








Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


— 








FACKLER AND chpaegiy 


DAVID PARKS eae ~ A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street 


= 


New York 








T. ©. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Complete Rate Books Formulated 





F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA j 
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Actuarial 
ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W.- Independent Life Buildin 
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LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may hecome 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 


the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 
Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 


Liability, Compensation, Accident 
and Health Claims 
TERRITORY: 


Virginia and North Carolina 











RSHTIP. MANAGE- 


STATEMENT OF THE OWN 
REQUIRED 


MENT, CIRCULATION, ET 





BY’ THE ACT OF’ CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Tue Spectator, published weekly at New York, 


N. Y., for October 1, 1921. 

State of New York, County of New York. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Robert W. 
Blake, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the acting managing editor 
of Tie Sprcrator, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, te 
circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher—The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York.- 

Editor—Arthur L. J. William 

Blake, 





Smith, 135 street, 
New York. 
\cting Managing Editor—Robert W. 
William street, New York. 
_ Business Manager—The Board of Directors of The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 
”. That the owners are The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York. (Give names and ad- 
dreses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give 
its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the total 


135 


amount of stock.)—Arthur L. J. Smith, 135 William 
Street, New York; Charles H. Nicoll, 135 William 
strect, New York; Robert W. Blake, 135 Wi'liam 
street, New York: Harry W. Barnard, 135 William 


strect, New York; M. Nicoll, 135 William street, New 
York : EK. T. Smith, 135 William street, New York. 

i That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) No bond- 
holders, mortgagees or other security holders. 

1. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 











or urity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the ame of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
Paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 


knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
‘oO not appear upon the books of the company as 
es, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no 





to believe that any other person, association, 
“i corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
a aid stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
tate y him. 
Ropert W. Brake. 

= (Signature of acting managing editor.) 
Sen to -< subscribed before me this 29th day of 

oe ss [Seal] Rupoipn A, Baker, 
on? Public, Kings County, No, 63. Certificate 
R a in New York County, No. 48. N. Y. County 
egister, No. 203. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1922.) 


American Life Convention Sidelights 


The reinstatement of lapsed policiés was 
generally conceded to be the most timely topic 
to be discussed at the meetings of the legal 
section. The subject was of particular interest 
because many companies report that their lapse 
ratio is increasing in leaps and bounds. 

The American Central Life of Indianapolis 
was host to members of the conveniton, plac- 
ing at their convenience a room at the home 
office where members were invited to attend to 
their mail and a stenographer placed at their 
disposal. 

President Herbert M. Woollen of the Amer- 
ican Central Life was a conspicuous worker 
at the Claypool, where he took an active part 
in taking care of the arriving members of the 
American Life Convention. 

More than seventy persons were entered in 
the golf tournament and fifty participated on 





HERBERT M. WOoLLEN 


President, The American Central Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


the first day of the convention. Prizes were 
offered by the associated Indianapolis com- 
panies. 

There was an unusually happy smile on the 
face of Lee J. Dougherty, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Guaranty Life of Daven- 
port, Ia. Asked by his many friends for an 
explanation, Mr. Dougherty announced that he 
was the proud father of a daughter, Alice N. 
Dougherty. 

It was time Sidney A. 
Foster was telling of some of the experiences 
of his younger days when he was out with the 
rate book. Mr. Foster recalled that twenty- 
two years ago he called on a then Mr. Warren 
Harding, editor of a Marion, O., newspaper. 
Mr. Harding was making up a form and was 
not able to grant an interview. It would have 
heen quite an acquisition to have the President 
of the United States as a policyholder, re- 
marked Mr. Foster. 

Flowers from the garden of Mrs. Manly, 
wife of Frank Manly, president of the Indian- 
apolis Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., adorned the table in front of President 


for reminiscences. 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., of the American Life 
Convention. 

The following members of the convention 
are enthusiastic golfers and their skill at the 
game enabled them to carry off valuable 
trophies presented by the associated companies 
of Indianapolis Class A: Low gross, Harry 
Abels; first low net, Arthur Hall; second low 
net, W. A. Watts. Class B: Gross, Massey 
Wilson; first net, C. H. Beckett; second net, 
E. B. Raub. Class C: Gross, J. E. Wood- 
ward; first net, W. H. Eastman; second net, 
E. O. Berget. 

How the 
written was told by Charles Jerome Edwards 
in his paper. A French painter who was to 
come to America to make a bust of Washing- 
ton refused to make the then perilous trip 
across the ocean unless he could be insured. 


first Government insurance was 





GuILForp A. DEITSCH 


General Counsel, The Reserve Loan Life I:- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


President Paisley of the Standard Life of 
Illinois announced while attending the Ameri- 
can Life Convention that Franz Nelson, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Life of Omaha, had 
sold his interest in the company to Charles S. 
Whitfield and his associates of the Standard 
Fay Uhling has succeeded Mr. Nelson as 
is understood 


Life. 
president of the company. It 
that no arrangements are as yet completed for 
the reinsurance of the business of the Common- 
wealth in the Standard or the consolidation of 
the two companies. 

The death of O. W. Conner of the Mon- 
tana Life Insurance Company in New York on 
Thursday was announced by Harry R. Cun- 
ningham of the same company, who was 
elected president of the American Life Con- 
vention. 

The companies of Indiana proved to the 
visiting insurance men that the country-wide 
reputation for hospitality of the Hoosier State 
has in no way been exaggerated. In fact, it 
would not be surprising if some companies in 
neighboring States were to pack up and move 
right into Indianapolis. There is a reason. 
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PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE 60, 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 
is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Masonic Mutual 


Life Association 
Of the District of Columbia 


Chartered by Special Act of Congress 
March 3, 1869 


Guaranteed Security—Low Net Cost 


MASONIC SERVICE 
Insurance in Force over $90,000,000.00 
Assets over $3,500,000.00 
For terms and territory write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President 
Masonic Mutual Life Bldg. Washington, D. C. 











N Blackstock, Pres. 





Emil Johnson, Secty, 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


Automobile 
Insurance 


Guternational Jndemnitp Co, 
Home Office: Los Angeles 























C. E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr., Secretary 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial 




















New, Improved and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 


Fire Insurance Inspection acd Underwriting 


By C. C. DOMINGE and W. O. LINCOLN 


Associate Members, National Fire Protection Association 
Members, Insurance Society of New York 


3200 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS TREATED 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


A Complete Text and Reference Book for 


Fire Insurance Inspectors and Underwriters, Students, 
Firemen and Others Interested in Fire Prevention 





Insurance Terms Defined 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Special Forms of Insurance Analyzed 
Chemicals and their Hazards Described 
Manufacturing Processes & Special Hazards Listed 





Alphabetically Arranged—Printed on Thin Paper—Bound 
in Flexible Covers—Just the Book for the Under- 
writer in Office or Field 





PRICES 


Flexible Binding, $5.00 
De Luxe edition, thumb indexed, $6.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO - - - - - = = - NEW YORK 


THERE ARE UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


for competent canvassers with The Great-West Life Assurance Company at the present time. 


Territory—Agency contract—and the Policies to sell will be found right. There is a constantly 


growing demand for the Great-West Policies, and men with canvassing ability can take most profitable 
advantage of this demand. Information on request. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG, CANADA. 
Offices in the U. S. A.—Michigan, Detroit; North Dakota, Fargo; Minnesota, Minneapolis. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An ‘Old Line’”’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in IIlinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 























NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agi. 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. P. RAY, Special Agent FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 














